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Ir would be idle to deny that: Anglo-French relations are 
passing through a grave crisis. On two separate occasions, 
within the space of a few months, in the matter of the Italo- 
Ethiopian conflict; and then of the German. remilitarisation 
of the Rhineland zone, it was borne in on the peoples of the 
two countries that they were divided by a profound difference 
of opinion. ‘This feeling was all the more painful in that 
officially the policies of the two Governments had not ceased 
to be harmonious and co-operant. Indeed, in each of the 
two countries in turn, public opinion has been convinced 
that: the action of its own Government has been paralysed 
by the hesitation, the reserve, the suspicion, and the lack of 
understanding—if not actually by the ill-will—of the Govern- 
ment of the other. 

In the case of the Italo-Ethiopian conflict, the majority 
of Frenchmen are firmly persuaded that their: country has 


1 Translated’ by Randolph Hughes: 
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performed all the gestures which the English Government 
has demanded of.it.. France was.asked to declare that Italy 
was the aggressor: it did so. It was asked to apply financial 
and economic sanctions to Italy: it applied them. England 
requested it to,undertake to place its Mediterranean bases at 
the disposal of the English naval forces in case of an aggres- 
sion on the part of Italy: it gave this undertaking. Of a 
truth—and it is no use denying it—France has performed all 
these gestures without any great enthusiasm, but she has 
performed them all the same. What charge can be brought 
against her? English opinion, however, is none the less 
unshakably convinced that, if Italy has been able to embark 
so resolutely upon her Abyssinian adventure and to bring it 
to a successful conclusion, it has only been possible on account 
of the secret connivance, of France, or at least of the latter’s 
reluctance to lend her support in the long run to a more 
vigorous means of coercing Italy. 

Let us now consider the occupation of the Rhineland by 
the armed forces of Germany. It is manifest that in this 
case French public.opinion was no less acutely disappointed 
than was British in the months preceding that incident. 
Those Frenchmen who stood for close collaboration between 
England and France in the Abyssinian affair—and their 
number was large—had been using the following argument 
to their fellow-countrymen :' we must follow England to-day 
if we do not wish to remain. isolated later, on the day-—and 
perhaps it is not distant—when a quarrel will arise between 
France and Germany. And this argument had seemed to 
be so cogent that it sufficed to suppress the friendly) senti- 
ments unquestionably felt by so many Frenchmen for Italy. 
Now, the average Frenchman is to-day convinced that in 
March and April last he did not find forthcoming from the 
British Government and people all the assistance which he 
believed he had a right to expect....And yet’ the: average 
Englishman can assure himself to-day, not without a show 
of reason, that France has ‘received from England all the 
help she demanded. France, as'a matter of fact; : asked 
England to condemn the violation by Germany of under- 
takings to which the latter had attached her signature : 
England condemned Germany as requested. Again, France 
asked England to guarantee the integrity of her frontiers in 
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case of aggression on the:part of Germany: England gave 
the required guarantee, and, as a pledge of good faith, con- 
sented to a preliminary consultation between the General 
Staffs of the two countries. She has, therefore, answered the 
call of France. 

Thus each’ of the two countries remains convinced that 
it has fulfilled its obligations! with respect to the other. 
Each of the two, in believing this, is beyond any doubt 
acting in good faith, and, what is more, facts at least appear 
to be-on the side of the one no less than of the other. Deep 
down, however, each rests persuaded that, with regard to 
himself, his' collaborator has failed to fulfil, if not all his 
promises, at least his duty. in all its implications. Both, in 
short, are firmly persuaded that the other, more or less con- 
sciously, has, if not betrayed, at least acted to the detriment of 
the cause of peace. Every. people, of course, is only too 
naturally inclined to imagine that the cause of peace and its 
own cause are one and the same thing. 

Such then are the facts. It is not my purpose, I need hardly 
say, to open up a debate on them now that they belong to 
the past. Not) only are such polemical discussions always 
futile, but it is infinitely better to face events in a spirit of 
sincerity and to try to understand them in order to derive 
from them such instruction as may be implicit in them. 
England and, almost immediately after, France have recently 
had inflicted upon them setbacks: that it would be idle to 
deny. Since we are investigating the relations between the 
two countries, the first question we should ask is this: did 
France desire the setback inflicted on -England and can she 
derive any satisfaction from it? Did England, on her side, 
desire the setback inflicted on France, and can she find in it 
any teason for rejoicing ? . 

The question is no sooner put than it is answered. No, 
beyond all possible doubt, neither of the two nations, which 
remain united in friendship in spite of everything, has gained 
anything from the setback suffered by the other. The very 
opposite, indeed, is the case. France, for example, makes 
the security of her Eastern frontier her chief preoccupation. 
Moteover, she has the conviction that this: security is in 
large part bound up with the security of the British Isles 
(has not Mr. Stanley Baldwin declared that the Rhine is the 
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military frontier of Great Britain ?), and that, consequently, 
it could only be firmly assured by sincere and honest co-opera- 
tion between the two countries. Corollary: every inter- 
national event, every international complication which is 
likely to divert the attention of England from the problem of 
the Rhine, and which leads it to concentrate its attention and 
its efforts in another part of the globe, or which even results 
in a diminution of its authority, inevitably brings about a 
weakening of the position of France. Contrariwise, England 
is quite rightly concerned to ensure in all circumstances the 
freedom of the great sea-route which, including as’ it does 
Gibraltar, the Mediterranean, Suez and Aden, is indispensable 
to the very. life of its vast Empire. Now the freedom of this 
route depends in large measure upon a good understanding 
with France, nay more, upon active collaboration with 
France in Mediterranean waters. The request addressed by 
the English Government to the French Government last 
autumn would be an irresistible proof of this fact, were any 
ptoof necessary. It is to the interest of England that France 
should as far as possible have her hands free in Europe, and 
should not be exclusively obsessed by the threat from the 
Rhine. If therefore this threat becomes more clearly defined 
and looms larger—as it has recently done—who would venture 
to deny that it must affect England’s position in the world ? 

To sum up: it is not reasons of interest, that is to say 
permanent interest, which have made the paths of England 
and France diverge in the course of the past few months. 
On the contrary, if one considers recent happenings dispas- 
sionately and without prejudice, one cannot help being con- 
vinced of the solidarity of the enduring interests of the two 
countries—and these interests are all the more enduring 
because they are complementary. It remains true, however, 
that the consciousness of this permanent solidarity seems to 
have been temporarily weakened. The vision of the two 
peoples and the two Governments has been warped by con- 
tingent and passing things. We have not been able to see 
the wood for the trees. 

The present crisis in Anglo-French. relations, therefore, 
is simply, and cannot but be, the result of a misunderstanding, 
and we must now seek to get at the reasons for this mis- 
understanding. 
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These reasons have their origin in a somewhat distant 

past. : 
The entente cordiale has already been in existence for a 
third of a century. This understanding between the two 
countries was manifested by a very friendly collaboration 
during the ten years preceding the Great War, and by a 
fraternal association during the years 1914-1918. This has 
already become past history, but time has not weakened the 
feeling of affectionate gratitude which these events left in the 
heart of the French people. It is assuredly not in the domain 
of feeling that we must seek the causes of the present division. 
These causes lie elsewhere. In my humble opinion, we shall 
find them if we examine the methods adopted.on both sides 
of the Channel for the past fifteen years in order to settle the 
problems arising out of the conclusion of the war and the 
ensuing organisation of peace. 

The war and the peace settlement left Europe with no 
small number of problems. ‘To name only the major ones : 
reparations, naval ratios, inter-allied debts, military dis- 
armament and the constitution of the League of Nations. 
Beyond any question, with regard to all these problems 
England and France have not been able to reach a common 
point of view, and in the circumstances could not hope to 
do so. And yet none of these problems was of a kind to 
arouse and foster rivalry between the two countries. When 
all is said, it was simply a matter of adjusting different interests, 
of harmonising different points of view, of bringing different 
attitudes into line. It was possible that discussion of the 
problems would not be smooth—and indeed it was not 
smooth. But no discussion could lead to any teal conflict 
between the two countries. Was that a reason, however, for 
embarking on each discussion without any general plan, as 
if all these questions were independent of one another, and 
as if the solutions hit! upon occasionally for some of them 
would not necessarily have.an effect upon the others ? 

We may agree to pass over problems of an economic and 
financial order: disasters in this sphere are not irreparable 
or fatal. Anyhow, the inescapable exigencies of economic 
life could not but’ bring about sooner or later a settlement of 
war debts and reparations, even if statesmen proved unequal 
to this task. But in the strictly political sphere, it is the very 
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life of nations, their future, and the future peace of the world 
which are at stake. England and France, to mention no 
other countries, realise this fact to-day. 

Let us then consider the three big political problems faced 
by English and French statesmen in the course of the past 
fifteen years: naval ratios, disarmament, and the constitu- 
tion of the League of Nations. It is perfectly obvious that 
these three problems are all bound up one with the others. 
On their solution inevitably depended the definition of the 
rights and the obligations of the various nations concerned, 
and the reaching a decision—at least provisionally—as to the 
balance of the forces responsible for the safeguarding of 
these rights and the fulfilment of these obligations. Of 
course—and I hope that what I say in this connexion will 
not be misinterpreted—the settlement of these three problems 
is not confined within the limits of Anglo-French relations, 
since in vatying degrees it is of moment to all nations. But 
it is none the less plain that this settlement presupposed 
co-operation between England and France. 

Has there been any real co-operation between our two 
countries ? In actual fact, no. Never, at any time in history, 
even at the most fortunate moments of the entente cordiale, 
have the statesmen of the two nations so often visited one 
another, met one another, and put their heads together. 
Whenever circumstances have appeared to call for it, meeting 
after meeting has been arranged, and points of view have been 
compared and contrasted. Such was the outward seeming 
of things. But in reality there has been no true co-operation. 
Even an unbroken series of conferences does not amount to 
collaboration, any more than a collection of stones makes a 
house. 

Any genuine process of co-operation would have begun 
with the idea that the different questions confronting states- 
men were, as I have already indicated, intimately bound up 
with one another and constituted a whole; that the solution 
found for one would determine in large measure the solution 
which would later be found for the others, or, to be more 
precise, that the partial solutions, if they were to be effective 
and lasting, must be linked up with and ptoceed from a 
general policy upon which agreement had been reached at the 
outset. 
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Now what has actually taken place ? The problems have 
been tackled one by one, as if they were so many States 
within a State. At the suggestion of England, it was thought 
possible to settle at Washington the naval ratios of the world, 
and English statesmen, in 1922, were able to feel that they 
had succeeded in their task. Asa matter of fact, this so-called 
settlement, arrived at independently of the other problems, 
proved in the event an insurmountable obstacle to the solu- 
tion of these other problems. It gave England, the party 
chiefly interested, a feeling of personal security that was 
ill-founded, and thus led her to stand all too long aloof from 
the organisation of collective security. It is impossible to 
forget, indeed—however short the memory of nations may 
be—that the idea of collective security, under the egis of the 
League of Nations, was for many years advocated by France 
and met with nothing but a benevolent but unshakable 
indifference where British opinion was concerned. 

Now why did France espouse so insistently the idea of 
collective security? In great part, of a surety, because she 
thought that she was entitled to receive in her turn with 
regard to her land forces the assurances which England had 
recently received with regard to her naval forces. But it was 
too late: naval ratios having been settled, the question of 
collective security no longer had any great interest for the 
English public and the English Government. Rather, this 
question disquieted them at the moment, for it made them 
suspect that they might eventually have to undertake immense 
responsibilities. And so, when, in 1924, M. Hertiot’s Govern- 
ment presented for the approval of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations the plan for security comprised in the 
‘Geneva Protocol,’ Great Britain, who was perhaps being 
invited to undertake liabilities at once too vast and too vague, 
had this plan rejected. That day, the fate of collective security 
and maybe the fate of the League of Nations itself, conceived 
as an active force making for peace, was sealed for many 
years to come. i 

Therewith also was settled in advance the fate of dis- 
armament on land. This latter could only be a corollary of 
collective security. Certain impenitent idealists, however, 
tried to convince themselves, in all good faith, that collective 
security could on the contrary be ensured by disarmament. 
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But what is the use of dwelling any longer on the lamentable 
fate of the Disarmament Conference ? 

E+ nunc erudimini. Yes, in the days following the war, 
English and French diplomacy had the fortunes of peace in 
their keeping. It was in their power to organise peace for 
many years to come with the collaboration of all the nations 
of good-will. But because they failed to understand that the 
ptoblem of peace is an indivisible whole, that it must be 
looked upon as a unity, they have allowed Europe to lapse 
into the startling anarchy in which we are struggling to-day. 

What is the cause of this failure ? A difference of ideals ? 
No. A divergence of interests? Even more emphatically 
no. It is nothing more than a mistake in the method of 
handling the problems. 


And now what should be done to restore vigour and 
efficiency to the co-operation between the two nations ?. For 
no one, I imagine, can doubt that optimistic co-operation 
between the two liberal peoples of the West remains one of 
the central factors of peace in Europe. 

All that has been said in what precedes dictates.a reply to 
this question, We must without hesitation or flinching adopt 
a new method. Instead of acting in a piecemeal way, as we 
have done for the past fifteen years, instead of waiting for 
problems to arise and for difficulties to appear, we must 
anticipate them and confront them in their divers connexions 
and relationships. In a word, we must do what Delcassé 
and the British statesmen did at the beginning of the century, 
when they undertook to put a term to a long past of rivalry 
and collision. Instead of examining separately and succes- 
sively the Egyptian question, the Moroccan question, and the 
numerous colonial and maritime subjects of dispute which 
divided the two countries, they madeé up their minds to take 
stock of them as a whole, and to bring them to a conclusion 
as a whole, in a spirit of good-will and friendship. The result 
was one of the most. magnificent political achievements 
recorded in history. The task, one may add, would be 
infinitely easier to-day than it was a third of a century ago, 
for in no part of the globe is there any serious divergence 
between English and French interests. 
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Without in any wise presuming to elaborate any sort of 
plan, let us just take a bird’s eye and comprehensive view of 
the big questions which are awaiting solution, or which may 
demand the attention of French and English diplomacy. 

Whether it is a matter of the security of Western Europe, 
a consideration of capital importance for the French; of 
the freedom of the Mediterranean, a consideration of vital 
importance for the British Empire; of the policy of the 
Moslem and the Arab world, which interests France and 
England equally ; of Central Europe, whose fate is so closely 
bound up with that of the League of Nations; of the ré/ 
and the organisation of the League of Nations itself—on 
none of these points is there any fundamental opposition 
between the policy of England and that of France. But on 
none of these points, either, can it be taken for granted that 
the policies of the two countries will harmonise all along the 
line. In other words, the identity of the ideals and the 
interests of the two countries stands out with sufficient clear- 
ness if the problems and the general situation are considered 
asawhole. But, as is only inevitable and natural, this identity, 
this harmony resolves itself into a series of small difficulties, 
nay more, of divergences on piecemeal issues, when the prob- ~ 
lems are examined one by one, and not in the light of their 
relationship within a unity. 

Is not this exactly what has recently happened, first in the 
matter of Abyssinia, and then in that of the Rhineland ? 
And this example alone should be enough to convince the 
two peoples and the two Governments of the urgent neces- 
sity of instituting immediately a comprehensive examination 
of all the big problems which, according as they are con- 
sidered separately or as a whole, may divide or unite them. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. There can be no 
question, in the present circumstances, of this joint examina- 
tion resulting in an alliance, nor in anything like an alliance. 
Still less can we think of working out together solutions 
which we should attempt to get the other Powers to agree 
to: even united, the two countries, in the present condition 
of Europe, would not in any event be in a position to assume 
that ré/e. Once again, it is simply a matter of organising 
Anglo-French co-operation, which it is admitted is one of the 
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tries, carried on as it has been since the end of the war, has 
only too often, in spite of appearances to the contrary and 
of official declarations, been nothing but a word empty of 
all meaning. In any case—the facts are there to prove it— 
it has resulted in the most formidable and perhaps the most 
unwarrantable of misunderstandings. Is it our intention to 
make this collaboration a living reality, or to allow our two 
countries and all Europe with them to collapse into chaos ? 
That, and that alone, is the question we have to face. 


EmILE MIrEAux. 





THE POSITION IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
By Str CHar es Perriz, Bt. 


Nor many years ago a certain school of historians never tired 
of assuring us that human history could be divided into three 
periods—the potamic, the thalassic, and the oceanic—and 
that the modern world was living in the third of these periods. 
The events of the past twelve months have given the lie to 
such arbitrary distinctions, and it is several centuries since 
the Mediterranean has assumed the importance it at present 
enjoys in the counsels of mankind. The tension between 
Great Britain and Italy resulted last autumn in a concentra- 
tion of force, almost without precedent, in its waters. Since 
that date one event after another has called public attention 
to an area which statesmen had come to leave out of their 
calculations. The restoration of the monarchy in Greece, 
the relapse of Spain into barbarism, the spread of disaffec- 
tion in North Africa and Palestine, and the proposed re- 
militarisation of the Straits have all contributed to render 
the future of the Mediterranean area one of the most serious 
problems of the day. 

It is clear that the cumulative effect of these various 
factors must be to change a situation which had remained 
substantially unaltered since the end of the war; but before 
considering the problem in its wider implications it is first 
of all necessary to examine in some detail the position in the 
various countries most concerned. 

Spain is an Atlantic as well as a Mediterranean Power, but 
since the loss of her American possessions she has concen- 
trated her energies upon maintaining her position in the 
inland sea: indeed, during the dictatorship of General 
Primo de Rivera, it appeared that she might be able to hold 
the balance of power at sea between France and Italy. Since 
the advent of the Second Republic in 1931 the decline of 

II 
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Spain has been rapid, until to-day her chaotic condition has 
become a source of disquiet to her neighbours. The Arabs 
introduced an anarchic element into the Peninsula which 
has never been eliminated, and which has always indulged 
in the most revolting excesses whenever the Government of 
the day showed itself weak. At the present time the country 
is a prey to every sort of disorder, human life is of little 
account, and there is a real danger that Spain may break up 
altogether unless some man arrives upon the scene capable 
of stopping the rot. In the meantime Spain is a happy 
hunting-ground for every Communist agitator, and the poison 
of unrest is being disseminated from there all over the Mediter- 
ranean. Nor is this all, for there is serious danger of a revolt 
in Spanish Morocco, now that the authority of Madrid has 
been weakened, and there is already far too much inflammable 
material lying about the Islamic world to allow of such a 
possibility being regarded with equanimity. 

At the same time the fear that Spain may become another 
Russia. would appear to be exaggerated. The Spaniard, 
however far to the Left he may be, is too much of an indi- 
vidualist to submit easily to the discipline of a Soviet régime, 
so that Anarchism, rather than Communism, is the form 
which extremism is likely to take. No inconsiderable portion 
of the blame for this state of affairs must be borne by Sefior 
Gil Robles and his supportets of Accién Popular. At the 
elections of November 1933 he was returned to the Cortes 
at the head of nearly 100 deputies, while many more were 
prepared to follow his lead. He was in a position to dictate 
his own terms, but he did nothing. One of the most remark- 
able features of post-war politics in all parts of Europe has 
been the failure of the Moderate Right to hold its ground. 
In one country after another it has compromised on its 
principles, flirted with the Left, and finally been swept away 
to leave the field clear for the battle between Communism 
and Fascism. This is what appears to be happening in Spain, 
with Sefior Gil Robles in the part that once was that of Dr. 
Briining. In the end there can be little doubt but that some 
form of Fascism will triumph, but in the meantime Spain 
will suffer severely, and a disruptive force will be at work in 
Southern Europe. 

The unrest in North Africa and the Near East is due to 
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various causes. In Algeria it is mainly economic, while in 
Tunis, Egypt, and Syria it is largely political: in Palestine 
both economic and political factors are at work. To what 
extent Communist influences ate operative it is not easy to 
say, and one has to guard against attributing every disturbance 
to the agents of Moscow: such facile explanations of unrest 
are usually untrue, and, on the whole, Islam views Bol- 
shevism with undisguised suspicion. Frenchmen who are 
well qualified to express an opinion hold the view that so 
far as Tunis and Algeria are concerned the root of the trouble 
lies in Cairo, and that the effect of a firm hand in Egypt is 
immediately felt as far afield as Syria and Morocco. The 
Italians in Libya seem, alone among the Colonial Powers, 
to be free from this disaffection, but whether this immunity 
is due to the skilful administration of Marshal Balbo, or to 
the presence of late of an exceptionally large force of Italian 
troops in the province, it is impossible to say. Elsewhere 
there is a discontent which, if not dangerous in itself, might 
easily become so were it to suit the purpose of some third 
party to fan the flame, or were the predominant Power con- 
cerned either at war or enfeebled at home. In these circum- 
stances it is impossible not to be apprehensive as to the effect 
of a prolonged crisis in France upon.the possessions of that 
country in North Africa and the Near East. 

The riots in Palestine are particularly unfortunate from 
every point of view, and the story of British troops in con- 
siderable numbers being continually ambushed is too reminis- 
cent of Ireland in 1919-1921 to be pleasant reading. It is 
also far from reassuring that the soldiers of the greatest 
Mohammedan Power should be compelled to open fite on 
Moslems. There can be no, question but that order must 
be restored before any negotiations are opened with the 
Arabs, but when this has been done it is to be hoped that 
there will be an impartial review of the whole situation, 
which is by no means creditable to Great Britain. There 
should be room in Palestine for Arabs and Jews, and it is the 
duty of the Mandatory Power to see that neither is in a posi- 
tion to oppress the other. In the meantime the Holy Land 
can only be considered another of those centres of unrest in 
which the Mediterranean unhappily abounds. 

The restoration of the monarchy in Greece last November 
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has, on the other hand, introduced a new element of stability 
into the Balkans and the Eastern Mediterranean. ‘That this 
has been the case is entirely due to King George II., for 
General Condylis had no other end in view when he restored 
the throne but to strengthen his own position. When the 
King insisted on a complete amnesty the Greeks were incredu- 
lous, but as they realised that he was determined to be King 
of all the Hellenes, not of one faction alone, their incredulity 
turned to enthusiasm, and the affection which his subjects 
feel for their sovereign is manifested on every possible 
occasion. He stands above the parties, and that appeals to a 
nation whose interests have been the sport of party warfare 
for twenty years. His task is not an easy one, for the 
machinery of government in Greece leaves much to be desired, 
and the King has to attend to a mass of detail. The country 
is poor, and Communist agitators are active, if not as yet 
dangerous, while there is a lack of political leaders who 
inspire confidence. At the same time, the Greek, for all his 
occasional ebullience, is thrifty and hard-headed, if a trifle 
prone, like his ancestors, to excessive individualism. One 
cannot but be optimistic about the future of a people who 
have dealt with the problem of the refugees from Turkey 
in so practical a manner, and who have for their monarch 
one with the wide knowledge of men and of affaits pos- 
sessed by King George II. 

The recent conference in Belgrade of the signatories of 
the Balkan Pact did much to clear the air, for the Greeks 
made it quite plain that they were not going to be committed 
to any anti-Italian or Central European adventures in which 
their associates might be tempted to indulge. In the past 
there has been a tendency to regard the Balkan Pact as an 
appendix to the articles of association of the Little Entente, 
and it is well for the peace of Europe that the situation should 
have been clarified in this way. Actually, the Balkan Pact 
is not what it pretends to be, for the only purely Balkan Power 
—namely, Bulgaria—is not a party to it. Greece has per- 
formed a valuable service in making a stand at Belgrade, for 
if one regional pact were to be successfully twisted to serve 
purposes for which it was never intended the precedent 
would soon be followed elsewhere. The Balkan Pact has 
now been defined as an essentially defensive instrument, and 
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in no way aimed at Italy or any of her allies. As for Greece 
herself, she is rightly taking the view that she is a Mediter- 
ranean, not a Balkan, Power. 

The proposal to remilitarise the Straits has further com- 
plicated the position in the Near East, not least because there 
is much speculation as to whose interests this is likely to 
serve. Demilitarisation is clearly out of fashion, in the West 
as in the East, and on the score of national prestige alone the 
Turks could make out an excellent case for the step they 
have taken, On the other hand, if Turkey comes within the 
orbit of Russia, the fortification of the Straits will close the 
latter’s backdoor, while providing her with a sally-port 
whenever she requires one. Those who would question on 
historical grounds the possibility of an arrangement between 
Russia and Turkey would do well to remember that adversity 
makes strange bedfellows. If that eventuality is not to be 
ruled out, and it is impossible to dismiss it offhand, then 
Greece becomes of special importance as the bulwark of 
the West against the East: in short, she is in her traditional 
réle. It must not be forgotten that the laicised nationalistic 
Turkey of to-day has nothing in common with the Ottoman 
Empire that our fathers knew and, if they were Conserva- 
tives, supported. Whether she will survive the death of her 
creator, Mustapha Kemal, is another matter ; but Ismet may 
well prove a capable successor, provided that the Turkish 
tace is not itself moribund. In any event, the possibility of 
a Turco-Russian alliance must be kept in mind, and the 
future of the Straits must therefore be considered in its 
light. 

Such in its main outlines is the background against which 
the policy of Great Britain, France, and Italy is set, and it is 
now time to turn to this aspect of the problem. 

For Great Britain the primary importance of the Mediter- 
ranean is as a line of communication with India and the 
East, and for the purpose of keeping that line open we have 
possessed ourselves of Gibraltar, Malta, and Egypt. Recent 
events and discoveries have largely nullified the advantage 
to be derived from these acquisitions. The strategic value 
of Gibraltar is highly doubtful, while the development of 
the aeroplane has converted Malta from an asset into a liability. 
In proportion as these facts have become known, British 
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prestige has declined, and the blunders committed by Ministers 
with regard to the Italo-Abyssinian War have not helped to 
restore it. When the Fleet was sent to Alexandria there was 
a murmur of respectful astonishment, but this soon changed 
to derision when it proved unable to check the Italian con- 
quest of Abyssinia, and when Mr. Baldwin assured the House 
of Commons that if his lips were unsealed he could tell them 
the depths to which the British Navy had sunk. Nor was the 
situation improved when the Foreign Office went cap in 
hand to all the Mediterranean Powers to ask for their support 
in the event of war with Italy. Why, if Great Britain was 
only acting as a member of the League of Nations, this 
request was made by British diplomats, and not by M. 
Avenol, has never been explained. In any event, British 
prestige in the Mediterranean is as low as it well could be, 
and it will not be restored by a policy of bluff which can be 
called with the greatest ease. 

The future of France is perhaps the outstanding enigma 
of international politics. ‘The Third Republic has survived 
so many crises that prophecy is dangerous, but the parting 
of the ways seems at last to have been reached. M. Blum, 
like Signor Giolitti and Dr. Briining before him, is trying to 
conciliate the Left by concessions, and to obtain its suppott 
by proclaiming himself the last rampart against Fascism. It 
is a dangerous manceuvre, and it has never yet succeeded. 
Until now the bourgeoisie has eyed the semi-military organisa- 
tions of the Right with suspicion, but if the Government 
becomes the mere tool of the extremists it will be the story 
of the Second Republic over again, and France will go the 
way of Germany and Italy. At first M. Blum will probably 
endeavour to confine the application of his Socialist princi- 
ples to domestic affairs, but he may well be forced in the long 
run to extend it to foreign policy. When that point has been 
reached Italy and Germany will be thrown into one anothet’s 
arms, while Great Britain, unless she has seen the error of 
her ways, will be dragged at the tail of the French Left. 
The next step will be the inevitable reaction in France, a 
reconciliation with Rome and Berlin, and a Britain isolated 
in face of a Fascist Europe. . A weak and divided France has 
always been a source of danger to her neighbours: to-day 
she is a positive menace. 
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The only stable factor in the Mediterranean is Italy. A 
recent journey through that country from the French frontier 
to Apulia has convinced me that the Fascist régime is stronger 
at the present time than ever before. The impudent attempt, 
as Italians consider, it, of the League and Great Britain to 
prevent the country’s expansion’ in East Africa has rallied 
the whole nation behind Signor Mussolini, and, even in 
those atistocratic citcles where there was much grumbling 
in the past, the voice of criticism is silent. It is a common 
joke this summer to ascribe the making of United Italy to 
Cavour, Mussolini, and Eden. Foreign journalists waste 
much of their employers’ money and their own time in 
endeavouring to get in touch with what they term ‘ the other 
point of view,’ and when they do not find it they ascribe their 
failure to Fascist tyranny, which rendets people frightened to 
speak. The fact is that so far'as the Abyssinian question is 
concerned there is no difference of opinion in Italy, and the 
people ate solidly behind the Government. That this state 
of affairs is largely due to the tactics of Geneva is an un- 
doubted fact. The imposition of Sanctions has consolidated 
Fascist Italy in the same way, and for the same reason, 
that the cannonade of Valmy consolidated revolutionary 
France. 

Another fallacy prevalent in foreign countries, particu- 
larly in Great Britain, is the belief that Italy is anxiously 
waiting for the lifting of Sanctions, and that she trembles at 
every word of criticism levelled against her in England, 
Italians of all classes are quite indifferent to what is said of 
their country either in Fleet Street’ or at Westminster: they 
feel that the British Government has done everything in its 
power to obstruct their conquest of Abyssinia, and has failed ; 
they therefore consider that for the future Great Britain can 
safely be ignored. As for Sanctions, they at first caused some 
inconvenience, but they were never a serious handicap, 
Many of the nations which so joyously voted for their imposi- 
tion at Geneva have never made the slightest effort to apply 
them. No country in the Americas has put them into force 
except Canada, Mexico, and Colombia; while Germany, 
Austria, Hungary, Iceland, Switzerland, and Albania have 
likewise refrained from theit application ; in Asia the same 
observation applies to Afghanistan, Arabia, China, Japan, 
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Manchukuo, and Yemen. Even those Governments which 
have applied Sanctions have in many instances winked at 
their evasion. Perhaps the Italian point of view is best ex- 
pressed in the report of the Bank of Naples: ‘Far from 
weakening the economic structure of the nation, Sanctions 
seem to have acted as a stimulant, which has. hastened the 
process of renewal of all our productive activities.’ The 
surrender of the wedding-rings brought in two milliards of 
lire. During the first five months of the current year savings 
deposits have risen and the note circulation has declined, 
while at no time has there been any evidence of panic, or 
attempts to hoard gold, notes; or commodities. Italy has 
also punctually met all her foreign liabilities. 

Had Sanctions been applied to a Liberal State it is more 
than likely that they would have proved effective, but it was 
precisely to avoid this sort of pressure that the Corporate 
System was designed. Indeed, one wonders whether those 
who voted for the imposition of Sanctions had taken the 
trouble to acquaint themselves with the details of the Italian 
economic system. At the present time Sanctions are regarded 
in Italy as an insult, but certainly not as a danger. In many 
quarters they are coming to be welcomed as a form of Pro- 
tection, and more than one manufacturer will regret their 
disappearance. Nothing has been more calculated to convey 
to the British public a false impression of the situation than 
the repeated statements of Ministers that Sanctions were 
having their effect. Such an attitude recalls the mistaken 
assumption of the Younger Pitt, to which he gave expression 
on many occasions, that France could not continue the 
struggle against Great Britain and the allies because her 
finances were in disorder. English statesmen have rarely 
understood the revolutionary psychology, and the Fascist 
Revolution has proved no exception. Italy is. victorious, 
united, and confident, and those who ignore this will do so 
at their own peril, and at that of the peace of the world. 

The situation, then, in the Mediterranean is that there 
are several centres of unrest which may easily spread chaos 
throughout the whole area, and even where, as in Greece, the 
outlook is promising, it will not remain so unless the stable 
elements receive at least moral support from without. The 
only way to ensure an amelioration of the present position 
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is to secure the close collaboration of Italy.and Great Britain 
in all the problems in which they are interested. 

That curious medley of Pacifists, Liberals, Socialists, and 
sentimental Conservatives who have spent the last twelve 
months industriously, embittering the relations between 
London and Rome have convinced a section of the British 
public that the Italian conquest of Abyssinia constitutes a 
threat of the first magnitude to the integrity of the Empire. 
At this point one is tempted to ask why these people who 
now display such a touching concern for the safety of the 
Empire never before gave it a thought, and to ask whether 
they would have been so concerned had it been Russia, not 
Italy, who had hurled the Negus from his throne. However 
this may be, it is difficult to see how the situation in East 
Africa or in the Mediterranean has been changed to Britain’s 
disadvantage. Italy has been on the Red Sea for more than 
a generation, and her recent victories have not given her an 
extra yard of territory upon its shores. As for the threat to 
Egypt and the Sudan which is said to have arisen owing to 
the conquest of Abyssinia, those who entertain such fears 
would do well to look at the map, and then ask themselves 
whether it would really be practicable for an army to march 
from Lake Tsana to Khartum and Cairo. Why Italy should 
covet Egypt it is not easy to understand. If it is for the sake 
of cotton, she can grow all she wants in Abyssinia. Those 
who take this view forget that the great need of Italy is 
territory into which to expand, and Egypt is over-populated 
already. 

When Charles X. of France commenced the conquest of 
Algeria in 1830 every obstacle was placed in his way by this 
country; yet the passage of time has shown that there is 
room in Africa for both the French and ourselves. Upon 
reflection, the same will be found to be the case with the 
Italians. The Abyssinians were bad neighbours both in the 
Sudan and Kenya, and a considerable amount of money will 
be saved now that there is no longer any need to protect 
those territories from slave-raids. Nor is this all, for the 
presence of Italy in Abyssinia will, in due course, create 
fresh ties between her and Britain. She, too, now has a 
vital interest in safeguarding the route to the East, and she 
will have to join hands with England in keeping open the 
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Suez Canal, a task which the latter can no longer perform 
alone. Italy is now a great colonial Power, and she has a 
community of interests with the other colonial Powers, 
especially with the greatest of them all, Great Britain. By 
the victories of Marshal Badoglio his country has passed 
from the ranks of the ‘ have-nots’ to those of the ‘ haves,’ 
and it is the duty of British diplomacy to make the most of 
the change. 

An Anglo-Italian entente is the crying need of modern 
Europe, and a continuance of the existing friction between 
the two countries can benefit nobody except the common 
enemies of both and of Western civilisation. The closing 
of the Straits creates a potential Russian threat in the Near 
East, just as the chaotic condition of Spain is a menace in the 
Western Mediterranean and North Africa. There is little 
in the state of Germany to reassure those who fear a revival 
of the old Drang nach Osten policy, and if Hitler does decide 
to march south it will be useless to rely upon the Little Entente 
to stop him. Czechoslovakia has too large, and too well- 
organised, a German minority to be capable of effective 
opposition ; Yugoslavia has probably been won over already ; 
and Rumania is too divided and too distant to be of any use. 
Italy alone can stop the Anschluss, as she proved on the 
morrow of the murder of Dr. Dollfuss. To delay an agree- 
ment between Great Britain and Italy is to risk a conflict 
which may well be the Peloponnesian War of European 
civilisation. 

The first step must be the lifting of Sanctions, for until 
that has been done Italy will not participate in any discussions 
regarding the general international situation. It is not, as 
has been shown, that they constitute in any degree a menace 
to Italy, but they are regarded as an affront, save by those who 
profit by them. Once that has been done, it will be possible 
to examine in detail the points at issue between the two 
countries. No responsible Italian expects that the annexation 
of Abyssinia will be accepted by the rest of the world without 
discussion, and Italy is quite ready to negotiate, always pro- 
vided that Sanctions are first of all lifted. It is sincerely to 
be hoped that the same blunder will not be committed that 
was made in the case of Manchukuo. Two years ago Japan 
would have paid a high price for its recognition, but Great 
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Britain held back out of a mistaken sense of duty: towards 
Geneva: to-day Japan does not care whether we recognise 
Manchukuo or not, and there is no possibility of obtaining 
anything in exchange. Mr. Baldwin, in another connexion, 
has announced his intention not to miss any more buses: 
one trusts that this resolution also applies to the field of inter- 
national politics. 

The terms of such an agreement would necessarily depend 
upon the Italian plans for the future development of Ethiopia, 
which have not yet been fully disclosed. There is, however, 
one point which might well be considered, and it is the recruit- 
ment of black troops for service in Europe. In this matter 
there has been a definite lowering of standards of recent years. 
In the South African War we scrupulously refrained from 
employing the Indian Army against the Boers, but in the late 
wart such chivalry was thrown to the winds by ourselves and 
the French. The time would seem ripe to revert to the earlier 
and healthier tradition, and for Great Britain, France, and 
Italy to make a self-denying ordinance by which they promise 
to refrain from employing coloured troops in Europe. Not 
only would this allay the suspicion that the Italians contem- 
plate raising a vast native army for service outside Abyssinia, 
but it should have a most reassuring effect upon German 
opinion, for it would render impossible such horrors as 
those of the Ruhr occupation. A Mediterranean Pact would 
also in all probability prove advisable, but, as in the case of 
all regional understandings, it would have to be so devised 
as to be incapable of being utilised for purposes for which 
it was not originally intended. 

An essential corollary to any such agreement is that Great 
Britain should be armed in a manner and to an extent com- 
mensurate with her responsibilities. Collective security 
sounds very well as a phrase in a speech or a leading article, 
but in practice it amounts to nothing more than a confession 
of the Empire’s weakness. That Britain is not as defenceless 
as is generally supposed is certainly true, but the necessity 
of painting the picture in the most sombre colours is not the 
least of the flaws in the modern parliamentary system. To 
persuade the electorate of the need for rearmament statesmen 
are compelled to describe an Empire so helpless as to be the 
ptey of any aggressor, and this description is accepted by 
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foreigners as the truth. As if this were not enough, Ministers 
are so apologetic for raising the matter of defence at all, 
and so deferential to pacifist views, that it is little wonder 
that on the Continent it is generally supposed that they are 
not in earnest. Free speech may be all very well in theory, 
but it has been so exploited in England by cranks and faddists 
that their voices are often the only ones that are heard, 
Indeed, one is being driven to the conclusion that a revival of 
British prestige is impossible without drastic changes in the 
conduct of affairs at home. 

In fine, if the Mediterranean situation is to be retrieved, 
the present dolce far niente attitude of Whitehall must be 
terminated. British interests in that area demand a peaceful 
littoral where there is no. threat to the line of communica- 
tion with the East, but this state of affairs will only be reached 
if a constructive policy is pursued. Friendship with Islam 
as the best means of protection against Russian intrigues in 
Palestine and Irak, and close co-operation with Italy and 
Greece: these are the only sure foundations upon which 
British policy can be based. 

CHARLES PETRIE. 





MINING LAW REFORM 
By Joun Henry Cocxsurn, O.B.E. 


THE time is ripe for amending mining law, and all the more 
so if the Legislature decides that mining royalties shall be 
acquired by the State; for in that event carefully framed 
provisions will be necessary in regatd to underground way- 
leaves, letting down, and compensation for damage resulting 
from subsidence. 

Where the surface is owned by the same person as is 
entitled to the mining royalties, fairly simple provisions can 
be made ; but serious difficulties will have to be surmounted 
in respect to the numerous areas in which surface now 
belongs to one owner and the minerals belong to another 
person. 

In showing the desirability for amendment of mining law, 
it.is best to consider the position as though there were no 
pending proposal for acquisition of mining royalties by the 
State. 

The anomalies calling for redress mainly exist in relation 
to areas until recently of copyhold tenure, underground 
wayleaves, severed ownetships, and properties of statutory 
undertakers. 

The way for legislative reform has been paved by Reports 
of Royal Commissions in teference to mining royalties, 
underground wayleaves,? and seveted ownerships.® 


CopyHOLDs 


Generally speaking, copyhold tenure was abolished as 
from January 1, 1926, and manorial incidents were finally 


1 Cmd. 6980 of 1893 (chairman, Earl of Northbrook). 

* Ministry of Reconstruction, Third Report: Cmd. 156 of 1919 (chairman, Sir 
Leslie Scott). Coal Industry Commission Report : Cmd. 210 of 1919, pp. 9, 42 and 44 
(chairman, Viscount Sankey), Coal Industry (1925): Cmd, 2600 of 1926, p. 84 
(chairman, Sir H. Samuel). 

® Cmd. 2899 of 1927 (chairman, Lord Blanesburgh). 
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extinguished on Januaty 1, 1936; but such abolition and 
extinguishment do not apply to the mineral rights of lords of 
manors or tenants in lands which were formerly copyhold. 

The Copyhold Act, 1894, section 23, and the Law of 
Property Act, 1922, section 128, Schedule XII. (5), are so 
framed that the law laid down by Sir George Jessel in 1876 4 
is still existent, that is to say, the property in mines and minerals 
belongs to the lord of the manor; but he cannot enter for 
the purpose of working, nor bring non-manorial minerals 
through the excavated space, nor lower the level of the over- 
lying surface, without the consent of the surface owner. On 
the other hand, the surface owner, although in possession of 
the minerals, cannot appropriate them. 

Before the passing of the Mines (Working Facilities and 
Support) Act, 1923, this difficulty was often overcome by the 
toyalty being divided in agreed proportions between the lord 
and the copyholder, sometimes so much as 50 per cent. being 
made payable to the copyholder. He was enabled to obtain 
that percentage because of his old power to obtain an injunc- 
tion restraining the lord or the lord’s licensee from entering 
upon the copyhold tenement or letting down the surface. 

The Mines (Working Facilities and Support) Act, 1923, 
virtually destroyed this power of obtaining an injunction ; 
and when the Railway and Canal Commission have dealt with 
copyholds they have directed that one-third of the adjusted 
royalty fixed in their Order shall be paid to the quondam copy- 
holder. In 1925 the Commissioners declared that this pro- 
portion was not to be regarded as a permanent determination 
of the Court. On that occasion I gave evidence that in my 
opinion 20 to 25 per cent. would be a fair proportion to the 
copyholder, seeing that injunction had gone and that under 
the order of the Court the colliery company would be under 
obligation to make good any damage resulting from sub- 
sidence. 


UNDERGROUND WAYLEAVES 
occasion much trouble, because sometimes it happens that 
coal on its way to the pit’s mouth has to pass underneath as 
many sepatate properties as there are counties between New- 
castle and Newbury. One of the most remarkable cases in 
‘ Eardley v. Granville, L, R. 5 Ch. D. 826. 
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which the celebrated real-propetty lawyer Joshua Williams 
was engaged was where one Seddon for more than’ twenty 


years grew cabbages and potatoes on a small strip of occupa- 


tion road, and a strong Court held that he thereby became 
entitled to the fee simple of the underlying seams of coal and 
could claim not only for coal extracted but also for wayleave 
tent on the whole output of a colliery passing undetneath this 
squatter’s freehold.® 

The 1925 Commission on the Coal, Industry reported that 
the right to impose a charge for underground wayleaves where 
no service is rendered, or detriment suffered, should be 
abolished for the future. The proposal is proper. In many 
instances where coal passes through an excavated space undet- 
ground, the coal from that space has, by: way of necessity, 
passed through other freeholds on its way to the winding 
shaft. 


SEVERED OWNERSHIPS 


There are extensive tracts of country which were inclosed 
under local or private Acts mostly passed between 1760 and 
1840.6 In many of these Inclosure Acts minerals were saved 
in favour of the lord of the manor with power to work them 
by surface and by underground operations. In most’ cases 
the saving clause enacts that compensation shall be paid to 
the surface owner for damage resulting from the mining 
operations. A few Acts declare that the surface owners shall 
not be entitled to compensation ; and here and there an Act 
is met with under which surface damage is to be paid for by 
the owners of the surface allotments. Each Inclosure Act 
embodied a parliamentary bargain made between the lotd of 
the manor and the allottees, the presumption being that if the 
latter are disentitled from compensation they teceive ‘a 
corresponding benefit in some other form. 

Again, there have been thousands of sales and severances 
in which the instrument transfers surface to one owner and 
the underlying minerals go to, or are retained by, another 
owner. 


Owing to the Diesel engine, and greater: facilities for 


5 Seddon v. Smith (1877), 36 Law Times, 168. 
® Some are specified in House of Commons (Commons Inclosure Awards) Return : 
Cmd. 50 of 1904. 
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transport, large numbers of houses have been and are being 
erected in all directions throughout mining districts ; and in 
many cases colliery companies are perplexed as to whether or 
not coal is to be left unworked for support of these dispersed 
buildings. Generally speaking, it is not fitting that support 
should be left. 

The Royal Commission on Coal Supplies (1903-5) esti- 
mated that not less than 6,000,000,000 tons of coal is sterilised 
by being left unworked for support of surface and buildings,’ 
though that is not wholly underneath severed ownerships. 

Up to the accession of Queen Victoria hundreds of In- 
closure Acts were passed and thousands of instruments of 
severance were executed granting or retaining mines and 
minerals with power to work, and so expressed as to lead 
ninety-nine people in a hundred to suppose that the ownership 
of the minerals carried with it the right to let down the.over- 
lying and surrounding surface with or without compensation 
as stipulated in the document. 

But, little by little, judicial decisions established the rule 
that ‘in order to exclude a right of support, the language used 
must unequivocally convey that intention, either by express 
words or by necessary implication. If the compensation 
clause is capable of being satisfied by reference to acts done 
on the surface, then, though it may be wide enough to cover 
also damage done #o the surface by taking away the support, 
still it must be confined to damage done on the surface, and 
the inference that support may be taken away on payment of 
compensation will not be drawn.’ * This reasoning is worthy 
of the schoolmen at their worst. It makes the pyramid stand 
on its apex rather than on its base, and Lord Macnaghten 
expressed sutptise at the strange conclusions to which Courts 
of law had arrived. 

One explanation is that up to 1908 judges were under the 
erroneous impression that a bed of coal could be wholly 
extracted without letting down the surface, or that it was 
commercially practicable so to work coal as not to cause 
subsidence of the surface. Lord Justice Fletcher Moulton 
dispelled that illusion in Butterley v. New Hucknall (1908), 
and in 1920 Mr. Justice Astbury decided that power to let 


* Cand. 9084 of 1918, Appendix IV., pp. 55, 57. 
* Butterknowle Colliery v. Bishop Auckland, (1906) Appeal Cases, 309. 
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down was implied where an Inclosure Act saved minerals to 
the lord of the manor with power to work as fully and amply as 


_ before the Act, and there was evidence that, antecedently, 


minerals had been worked in the district by a method which 
let down the surface.® 

It is regrettable that in the days when law was plastic 
the law of neighbours }° was not made to harmonise with the 
presumption of ancillary rights, so as to give effect to 
manifest intention, consistently with reasonable compensation 
being payable, unless clearly bargained against. 

Real-property lawyers did not contrive to mould mining 
law in the way that was done in relation to commercial law 
as far back as 1669, when it was decided that where no price 
is fixed on a sale of goods the buyer must pay a reasonable 
price dependent on the circumstances of each particular 
case,12 

The reform needed can now only be made by Act of 
Parliament. Where Inclosure Acts or instruments of sever- 
ance clearly stipulate that compensation shall not be payable 
for subsidence damage, it is just and proper that this status 
should continue. 

So where there is an express bargain for support, as, for 
instance, in the Aire and Calder Navigation Act, 1829, which 
qualifies the saving of minerals by saying ‘ Provided that in 
working them no injury shall be done to the canal,’ Clearly 
expressed bargains of this kind should be recognised by com- 
pensation being payable for subsidence damage. 

If the right to support has not been abrogated, the surface 
owner can justly claim, not only that subsidence damage to 
his buildings shall be made good, but also that he shall have 
a share of royalty by reason of his absolute right of support 
being diminished or prejudicially affected. As, however, the 
surface owner is only master of the right of support and 
cannot treat the colliery company as being a trespasser on 
working the minerals or on conveying foreign minerals 
through the excavated space below, the surface owner is not 

® Welldon v. Butterley, [1920] 1 Ch. 130. Warwickshire Coal Co. v. Coventry Cor- 
poration, [1934] 1 Ch. 516, turned on section 80 of the Land Tax Redemption Act, 1802, 
which does not contain the words ‘ as fully and amply as before,’ 

10 * Sie utere tuo ut alienum non laedas. 

11 * Quando aliquis aliquid concedit, concedere videtur et id sine quo res uti non potest. 

18 Sale of Goods Act, 1893, section 8, 
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entitled to so much as can be claimed by an ex-copyholder ; 
and in respect of the interference with his notional right of 
support it seems fair that the surface owner should be content 
with, say, one-sixth or one-eighth of the royalty ; but in addi- 
tion to that solatium the company getting the minerals should 
(on condition of having a corresponding right of debit against 
royalty) pay compensation for any damage actually caused to 
surface or buildings thereon consequent on the working of 
underlying and neighbouring minerals. 

In this way the lessee of the minerals will be free to work 
them as in the vast majority of cases was originally intended, 
the status of the surface owner is recognised, and the well- 
being: of the community is regarded, in that it is in the 
national interest that minerals should be gotten when the 
working face reaches them. 

In enacting that a right to work minerals automatically 
carries with it an ancillary right to let down it is not necessary 
to make exceptions in favour of any specific building—first, 
because it is rare that there is any bond fide necessity for coal to 
be left unworked for this purpose, and, secondly, because 
section 8 of the Mines (Working Facilities and Support) Act, 
1923, already provides a way for effectuating this object. 
Generally the matter will be capable of adjustment through 
the Mines Department of the Board of Trade, without recourse 
to the Court of Railway and Canal Commission. 

If in an urban area there be a number of exceptionally 
important buildings, or a number of works each of a net 
annual value exceeding £500, then there could be a condition 
that not more than 50 per cent. of each seam of coal should be 
worked, the remaining 50 per cent. being left as pillars, any 
question being referable to the tribunal acting under the 
Mines (Working Facilities) Acts. 

The memorable Report of the Ministry of Reconstruction 
Committee ™ presided over by Sir Leslie Scott (now Lord 
Justice Scott) considered that an Insurance Fund should be 
set up under State supervision and control for meeting claims 
for surface damage, That view has not prevailed ; and sucha 
plan is not necessary. Experience shows that, with rare excep- 
tions, colliery companies are able to meet their liabilities, and 
they can employ their resources more usefully than by paying 

13 Cmd, 156 of 1979. 
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; to an insutance fund. In order to meet the exceedingly rare 
f cases of damages not being forthcoming, colliery companies 
t _will' doubtless agree to its being enacted that in the event of 
- the bankruptcy or liquidation of a: colliery: owner, and. as 
d against debenture holders, compensation payable in respect of 
t subsidence damage shall be a preferential: payment, as is 
O now the law in regard to rates, taxes, and workmen’s com- 
if pensation. Such a provision would remove a conceivable 


hardship, and would not seriously interfere. with other 
k creditors ; particularly when it is borne in mind that the 
i, proceeds of sale of the coal, the working out of which has 


- caused the damage, have gone into the banking account of 

e the worker, and the general right to let down is a valuable 

e enhancement of the colliery security held by debenture 
holders. 

: STATUTORY UNDERTAKERS | 

t, are a numerous and varied class of owners of surface whose 

oO position in regard to mines and minerals and support there- 


e from is in many cases defective, debatable, or undesirable. 
t, For instance, the mining code contained in the Railways 
t. Clauses Act, 1845, sections’ 77 to 85 (not including the altera- 
h tions made by Part II. of the Mines (Working Facilities and 


x Support) Act, 1923), is incorporated in the following statutes, 
namely : 
y Small Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908, section 39; 


1926, section 4. 


4 Development and Road Improvement’ Act, 1909, sections 
§, II. 

, Public Libraries Act, 1919, section 6. 
” Forestry Act, 1919, section 7. 

Education Act, 1921, section 111. 
" Public Works Facilities Act, 1930, section 2. 
Housing Act, 1930, sections 10, 23, 50; 1935, section 15. 
Town and Country Planning Act, 1932, section 25. 
Local Government Act, 1933, sections 160, 161, 168. 
Restriction of Ribbon Development Act, 1935, section 13. 
d With reference to these enactments, it is not satisfactory 


g | that the mining code extends only to the adjoining or sur- 
| rounding 4o yards. That is not enough where the minerals 
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lie at a greater depth than 150 or 200 yards below the surface. 
Moreover, the incorporating Acts only apply to lands com- 
pulsorily acquited. The code ought to apply also to land 
acquired by agreement; subject to the proviso ‘ excepting 
where otherwise provided for by agreement.’ The local 
authorities will thus: know: that in all cases the question of 
payment for support is deferred until minerals are about to 
be worked. 

The Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847, code is defective in 
that it does not apply to minerals beyond 40 yards, and this 
leaves proprietary waterworks companies liable to pay com- 
pensation for injutious affection for the reasons explained 
later on. 

It is generally considered that the same difficulty does not 
exist in relation to the sewerage, lighting and water-supply 
works, mains and cables of local authorities governed by the 
Public Health (Support of Sewers) Act, 1883, for the reason 
that that Act empowers the local authority to call for the 
leaving of minerals unworked beyond the limit of 40 yards.“ 
That position should be strengthened by express language, 
particularly in the interest of local authorities; and all codes 
should provide that they apply to joint boards and not merely 
to single authorities. The 1883 Act needs amendment so as 
to apply to gas and electricity used for heat and power as well 
as lighting. 

The Royal Commission on Mining Subsidence in 1927 
advised that, with a view to remove existing anomalies, the 
mining code. should be extended so as to cover public build- 
ings, public baths, recreation grounds, cemeteries, etc., to 
which the code does not now apply, the prescribed distance 
for the purpose of notice to be one half the depth of the 
seam instead of the obsolete and insufficient 40 yards of 
1845-47.° 

In this connexion land acquited by Catchment and 
Drainage Boards acting under the Land Drainage Act, 1930, 
should not be forgotten. As a matter of practical business 
there must be power to lower the level of the drains by 
working underlying and neighbouring minerals. Greater 


14 See the learned opinion of Mr. Upjohn, K.C,, given to the Municipal and Urban 
Councils Association, March 19, 1930. 
% Cmd, 2899 of 1927, p. 58, 
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damage would be caused by leaving humps than by working 
out by the long-wall method. 

- Section 13 of the Mines (Working Facilities) Act, 1923, 
ought to be amended so as to allow of headings being made 
for access, ventilation, and drainage through pillars’ and 
minerals owned or controlled by any statutory. undertakers 
whomsoever ; because those headings will not hurt the 
statutory undertakers, and yet may be necessary for the proper 
working of neighbouring minerals. . They are provided for 
by paragraph 80 of the same Act as regards railway tunnels 
and viaducts. 

By way of equivalent for this amendment of section 13, 
it will be fair to alter its:concluding words so as to empower 
statutory undertakers to apply for support under section 8, 
or to get it in some other easy way. 


Gas Mains _, “ae 

of ptoprietary companies should be assimilated to mains and 
pipes of local authorities. At present, a proprietary company 
for supply of gas is subject to the Gas Works Clauses Acts, 
1847, and 1871, and entitled to have its mains supported so 
that it can discharge its statutory. obligation to. supply gas. 
But this very circumstance enables owners and lessees of 
minerals to institute arbitration proceedings for recovery of 
compensation for leaving the supporting minerals unworked.1® 
In practice, this unsatisfactory position, is often rectified by 
a mutual release being entered into, whereby on the one 
hand the gas company relinquishes its claims for damage, 
and on the other hand the colliery company renounces its 
statutory right to compensation. On one occasion. a gas 
company supplying gas in.a mining village refused to enter 
into this arrangement, whereupon they were served with a 
notice for arbitration claiming {224,155. This. greatly 
exceeded the value of the gas undertaking, and the gas 
company promptly retreated from its untenable position and 
executed the release. 


ELECTRICITY CABLES AND TELEGRAPH AND ‘TELEPHONE POLES 
The Electric Lighting Act, 1882, section 33, saves the 


working rights of owners, lessees and occupiers of mines or 


18 Normanton Gas Co. v. Pope and Pearson (1883), 22 Q. B. D. 555; 52 L. J. (Q. B.) 
629. 
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minetals under or adjacent to any road; but there is no 
similar enactment in regard to cables carried over private 
lands ; nor is there any Act defining the position in respect to 
telegraph and telephone poles installed in private lands. 

As, however, electric cables and standards, telegraph and 
telephone poles have been erected under statutory powers, 
and the Acts allow compensation to be claimed for injurious 
affection of private property, mining lessees might put in 
heavy claims if they were so minded, on the principle laid 
down in Re Dudley Corporation (1882). 

It is desirable that these matters should be dealt with by a 
mining code similar to that applicable in regard to standards 
and cables for lighting under the control of municipal and 
urban councils. 

As regards surface lands heretofore acquired on which 
gas or electricity is made or stored, and surface works of 
other public utility bodies not already governed by any 
mining code, they are generally in such a situation as not to 
interfere with mining ; and on the whole it will not be unfair 
that existing works should continue their present common 
law status ; but with reference to sites hereafter acquired it is 
fitting that a mining code should apply, for the mutual advan- 
tage of statutory undertakers and mining companies. 

The code in relation to AERODROMES provided under the 
Public Works Facilities Act, 1930, should also be applied to 
aerodrome and other sites taken under the Defence Acts, 
1842 to 1935, so as to lessen the cost of acquisition. It is 
always competent for the Departments concerned to requite 
minerals to be left unworked on statutory terms, whenever 
that is deemed necessary. 


With few exceptions, statutory incorporations of mining 


codes operate only in regard to future acquisitions of surface. 
But Part II. of the Mines (Working Facilities and Support) Act, 
1923, was by section 16 made applicable to railways previously 
constructed where 40 yards was the prescribed limit of 
lateral support. Colliery companies and royalty owners were 
made liable to contribute towards the cost of making good 
subsidence damage; but it should be borne in mind that, in 
the case of ante-1923 tailways, the statutory undertakers had 
paid purchase-money for the surface taken, and they had the 
benefit of a House of Lords decision to the effect that (where 
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lands are not taken) no action can be maintained (if the 
statutory powers are exercised without negligence) for 
injurious affection after construction of the railway. 

This principle was not adopted when the Public Health 
(Support of Sewers) Act, 1883, applied the waterworks 
mining code to existing as well as future works, mains, pipes 
and apparatus of local authorities. So far as concerns mains 
and pipes, the local authorities had never paid any purchase 
money for the roads and streets in which the pipes are laid ; 
and under section 6 of the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847, 
compensation for Injurious Affection may be recovered in 
relation not only to construction but also to maintenance of 
waterworks and water mains.1® 

Inasmuch as compensation for injurious affection is not 
recoverable by action, and only after an award is made in a 
statutory arbitration, the period of limitation of action runs 
only from the date of the arbitration award.!® 

The question whether railway companies were liable to 
pay for injurious affection by reason of their acquiring support 
beyond 4o yatds was never tried out. It was not raised in 
the Howley Park decision (1912), the only points in that case 
being confined to damages and injunction. No counterclaim 
was delivered by the coal company. Although it could not 
counterclaim for compensation (recoverable only after award 
in an arbitration), the coal company might have counter- 
claimed for a declaratory judgment that an arbitrator could 
awatd them compensation for the injurious affection arising 
from the embargo beyond 4o yards ; but this course was not 
taken, 

To the Royal Commission on Mining Subsidence presided 
overt by Lord Blanesburgh evidence was presented on behalf 
of the Association of Municipal Corporations and District 
Councils. These authorities suggested that mine owners 
should pay compensation to local authorities for damage 
caused by mine workings to sites, mains, pipes, and works 
vested in local authorities. The learned chairman pointed 


19 Hammersmith Railway v. Brand (1869), L. R. 4 H. L. 171. 

18 Waterworks Clauses Act, 1847, section 6; Holliday v. Wakefield, [1891] Appeal 
Cases, 81 ; Fletcher v. Birkenhead Corporation, [1907] 1 K. B. 205. Injurious affection 
can also be claimed for under section 68 of the Lands Clauses Act, 1845 (Kirby v. 
Harrogate School Board, [1896] 1 Ch. 437). 
uv 2 Turner v. Midland Railway, [1911] 1 K. B. 832. 

Vor. CKX—No. 713 
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out that this proposal was somewhat revolutionary.*® The 
witnesses could not give any better grounds than that local 
authorities are top dogs and favoured nations, and that 
public needs should predominate over private rights. They, 
however, admitted that the question was really one of money, 
and Lord Blanesburgh finally clinched the matter by saying : 

Then the question comes to be, having regard to all the circumstances, 
on whose shoulders is it fairest that that expense should fall? Should 
it fall on the shoulders of the people [#.¢., the local authorities] who have 
sustained loss by reason of being deprived of something they have not paid 
for, ot should it fall on the shoulders of those [the mine owners] who 
have received nothing for the support in respect of whose withdrawal 
the loss has been sustained ? #2 

After full and fair consideration the Royal Commission 
reported that they were not prepared to recommend that any 
compensation should be paid to either local authorities or 
public utility companies in respect of sewers, water, gas or 
electricity mains, tramway lines and the like. 

Waterworks and gas companies have never been accus- 
tomed to require minerals to be left unworked for support of 
their mains, and local authorities rarely require support to be 
left for their sewers and pipes, these statutory undertakers 
considering it to be more economical for them to submit to 
loss and damage than to pay for support. Hence Parliament 
can now tfeasonably and usefully enact in regard to mains, 
pipes, electricity and telegraph and telephone cables and 
standards that it shall not be necessary for mining companies 
to give notice of approach; but that they shall be exempt from 
liability for subsidence damage resulting from the working of 
mines in a proper and the ordinary manner; provided that 
the mining company shall from time to time leave minerals 
unworked for support of mains, pipes, cables, and standards 
if so directed by the statutory undertakers in whom they are 
vested ; on condition that compensation shall be paid for the 
leaving of the prescribed support ; any dispute on this subject 
being referable to arbitration if so agreed or (failing agree- 
ment) to the Railway and Canal Commission. 

Now that, in practice, the limits of working of each colliery 
are or may be defined between it and its neighbours it will 


% Cmd. 2899 of 1927: Evidence pp. 254, 256: Evidence, p. 288, question 3758. 
21 Tbid. 
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be an easy matter for the colliery concerned to deliver to each 
statutory undertaker in those limits, or lodge with the Mines 
Department for inspection, an ordnance map showing the 
external limits within which such colliery proposes to work. 


HIGHWAYS AND BRIDGES 


There is no necessity for legislation in reference to high- 
ways and bridges, for the reason that it has already been 
conclusively decided 8 that a mining company letting down 
a public highway is not bound to restore it to its former 
height above sea-level, but must make it as commodious and 
passable to the public as before. There is no more need to 
leave coal unworked for the support of a highway than for an 


ordinary length of railway. 


CANALS 


The law in relation to minerals under and alongside 
canals is in chaotic condition, for the reason that there has 
never been a general code applicable to them. About 
sixty-three Canal Acts exist in mining districts. Many 
Canal Acts were drawn up when deep mining was not usual, 
and such provisions as exist are generally cumbrous and 
difficult to understand and apply. In 1893 the Aire and Calder 
Navigation obtained an Act in reference to the Barnsley 
Canal, which contains a mining code resembling that con- 
tained in the Railways Clauses Act passed in 1845. 

Subject to the lateral 40 yards being altered to one-half 
or one-third of the depth of each seam, it will be fair and 
reasonable to make the mining code of 1845 applicable to 
canals. If grounds for differentiation can be shown either 
by the proprietors of any particular canal or of the mines in, 
under and near it, suitable stipulations can doubtless be 
framed without much difficulty. 

The subject of compensation for leaving coal unworked 
for the support of statutory undertakings does not concern 
the mining company alone. The royalty owner has an inde- 
pendent and concurrent right“; and when mining royalties 
are acquired by the State the Government department will 

22 Lodge Holes Colliery Co. v. Wednesbury Corporation, [1908] Appeal Cases, 323. 
*? Royal Commission on Mining Subsidence, Cmd. 2899 of 1927: Evidence, p. 3. 
% Smith v. G. W. Railway (1877), 3 Appeal Cases, 182. 
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have to be reckoned with. This is an additional reason for 
amending and bringing up to date a mining code in relation 
to statutory undertakings. A very awkward situation would 
arise if the State department concerned with mining royalties 
should institute proceedings for payment down of compensa- 
tion in cases where now existing royalty owners have not 
thought fit to enforce their claims, 


WorkInG FAcILiriEs 

The Mines (Working Facilities and Support) Act, 1923, 
Part I., as extended by section 13 of the Mining Industry Act, 
1926, has been of great advantage to mining companies and 
their workpeople, and to communities dependent on them. 
Under it, orders have been made whereby many million tons 
of coal are being worked which, but for the Acts, would never 
have been worked at all, because of the difficulty and dis- 
proportionate cost of obtaining grants from thousands of 
owners of small parcels of minerals. These small owners 
now receive mining royalties as and when the coal under 
their properties is worked, and the life of the neighbouring 
colliery is lengthened by its being enabled to get coal up to 
which its working faces have advanced. 

The jurisdiction is exercised by the Court of Railway and 
Canal Commission, now composed of Mr. Justice Mackinnon, 
Sir Francis Taylor, K.C., and Sir Francis Dunnell. Amongst 
other instances, this Court has granted the right to work coal 
under part of industrial Sheffield, the town of Pontefract, and 
part of the county borough of Rotherham, In Sheffield and 
Pontefract substantially the prescribed method is to work 
half and leave half; that is, alongside every strip of coal 
worked to leave unworked a pillar of corresponding size. 
In this way the risk of subsidence damage is avoided or 
materially diminished. 

Where the colliery company has a lease of the minerals 
without power to withdraw support, the Court grants right 
to let down subject to compensation being paid for any 
damage resulting from subsidence—in this way virtually and 
equitably adding to the instrument of severance words 
necessary for expressing or implying a right to let down. 

These Orders under the 1923 Act are heartily welcomed 
in the districts in regard to which they are made. Many 
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freeholders receive royalty who would otherwise receive 
nothing at all. Indirectly, both they and shopkeepers benefit, 
So far as facilities and ancillary rights are concerned, the 
Mines Facilities Acts, 1923 to 1926, are fat more compre- 
hensive than is usually supposed,** and are of vety great 
value to the mining industry. But these Acts admit of 
amendment. Thus, section 13 (2) of the Mining Industry 
Act, 1926, enacts that where the working, catrying away, 
treating and converting of any coal in the most efficient and 
economical manner is impeded by any restrictions, terms or 
conditions contained in a mining lease or otherwise binding, 
the Railway and Canal Commissioners may grant a right to 
work, freed wholly or partially from such restrictions of 
conditions, or to work on other terms and conditions. The 
Court of Appeal, however, has decided that section 6 of the 
1923 Act curtails the generality of the 1926 enactment, and 
necessitates the payment of full compensation where con- 
tractual obligations exist.?¢ 

For reconciling the national interest with the private 
interests of mining companies and owners of surface and 
minerals statesmanship of the most skilful and judicious kind 
is requisite. A Round Table Conference is doubtless desirable 
on this subject. 

There are several minor respects in which the Mines 
Working Facilities Acts can usefully be amended. Thus, the 
Railway and Canal Commission ought to have concurrent 
jurisdiction in regard to the closing or diversion of public 
footpaths or highways where that is urgently needed for 
mining purposes. In such cases it is not reasonable that 
mining companies should be compelled to have recourse to 
parish council, district council, county council, and quarter 
sessions, entailing a delay of at least six months.?’ 


More Concise LEASES 

In the eighteenth century a brief for a barrister was brief ; 

now it is one of the longest of documents, Mining leases are 

5 See a paper by myself in the Transactions of the Institute of Mining Engineers (1925), 
vol. Ixix., pp. 435-535. 

2° Consett Coal Co., Match 15, 1935. In this case surface wayleave rents were 

payable at the rate of more than £140 pet acre per annum, It was admitted that if 

wayleave powers had been newly granted under the Facilities Acts £10 per acre per 


annum would have been a fair rent. 
27 Hoddesdon U.D.C. and Broxbourne Sand Co., The Times, March 19, 1936. 
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of great length, because of the number and importance of the 
points to be provided for. But they could be abbreviated by 
methods similar to those adopted by the Law of Property Act, 
the Settled Land Act, and the Trustee Act, 1925. In South 
Yorkshire a model form of mining lease has been prepared 
under a committee ; and it would not be a difficult matter to 
draw up a set of conditions which (subject to local adaptations) 
would suit all the mining districts of England and Wales. As 
far back as 1845 Lands Clauses and Railways Clauses were 
enacted which materially shortened Acts of Parliament. A 
series of mining clauses could be drawn up so that selections 
could be made from them, as is often done by references to 
Table A of the Companies Act. 


A Cope or Mininc Law 


At the present moment it would be premature to compile 
a code of mining law. Before that is done, and before mining 
royalties are acquired by the State, it is desirable to amend 
mining law and simplify the relations of persons possessed 
of surface rights. 

Whenever a code is prepared, it is to be hoped that it will 
be as clear and understandable as is the Sale of Goods Act, 
1893. 

"Before drafting a code of mining law it will be wise to 
follow the course taken in reference to the Law of Property 
Act, 1925. This was preceded by an Act of 1922, confined to 
needed amendments. 


STATE ACQUISITION OF MintnG ROYALTIES 


Having shown that it is practicable and desirable to amend 
mining law independently of the acquisition of mining 
royalties by the State, it only remains to point out that pre- 
liminary amendment of the law will facilitate the transfer of 
mining royalties to the State. Thus, in regard to areas 
formerly of copyhold tenure, the share of the ex-copyholder 
can be fixed by statute, and there should be statutory right of 
entry for working the minerals and of conveying non- 
manorial minerals through the excavated spaces, and of 
lowering the level of the surface. 

In regard to lands formerly wastes and commons which 
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have been inclosed by statute, and in reference to areas as to 
which the owner of the minerals is not now entitled to with- 
draw support, there should be statutory power to lower the 
level of the surface, subject or not subject to compensation 
being paid for subsidence damage and the right to let down, 
according as that status has or has not been contracted for by 
Inclosure Act, deed or other instrument of severance. 

Where the former copyholds or the blocks of minerals 
owned separately from the surface are small, or other circum- 
stances exist, making the compensation less than £50 (or other 
stated sum), the Act can provide that such compensation 
need not be paid at the initial stage of State acquisition; but 
may be paid (on the statutory basis) as and when the minerals 
under the small parcels are worked out or up to, and shall be 
debited by the mining company against royalties payable to 
the Department of State. In this way, an enormous amount 
of trouble and expense will be saved in having to fix, commute 
and ascertain a single sum for compensation at the outset. 
By this method, it will be possible to pay the surface owner 
the exact amount to which he is entitled, worked out to four 
points of decimals, and the State can defer that payment 
until the royalties are payable by the:mining company. This 
suggestion is made in the interests of the small owners them- 
selves, and with a view to the avoidance of disproportionate 
expense and of occasions of grievance, and of subsequent 
applications for payments ex gratia for redressing hard cases. 
These small owners number many thousands. 

The same principle can usefully be applied to the exceed- 
ingly great number of small freeholders who at present own 
sutface and underlying minerals. In regard to those areas 
and to the extensive areas where the royalty owner possesses 
both surface and minerals, it will be necessary for the Acquisi- 
tion Act to declare that the underlying and neighbouring 
minerals may be worked, gotten, carried away and removed 
without leaving or providing any vertical or lateral support, 
subject or not subject (according to provisos) to the payment of 
compensation for damage caused to the surface and works 
and buildings for the time being thereon consequent upon 
the working, getting, carrying away and removal of mines 
and minerals. 

The Act will also give wayleave powers in all cases under- 
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ground ; and (where requisite) above ground, subject to pay- 
ment of compensation wherever surface is used for convey- 
ance, or for dumping spoil. 

As a matter of practical wisdom, it is desirable that any 
statute for amending mining law should precede the Act for 
acquisition of mining royalties by the State. A two-fold stage 
was adopted in 1928, when a preliminary Act was passed for 
amending the Law Relating to Companies ; and in the follow- 
ing year these amendments were incorporated with the con- 
solidated Companies Act, 1929. 

It is highly desirable to avoid the letting loose of a hornets’ 
nest of legal problems, such as had to be dealt with by special 
legislation in the case of the European Assurance Society 
Arbitration Acts, 1872 to 1875, under the first of which Lord 
Westbury (former Lord Chancellor) was appointed arbitrator 
for determining novation and other questions in relation to 
the affairs of certain assurance companies. 

Ever since the General Strike of 1926 royalty owners 
(with few exceptions) have been very considerate towards 
their mining lessees. In order that the acquisition of mining 
royalties may not hurt struggling collieries and the workers 
and tradespeople dependent on them, it is highly important 
that the State department shall possess wide discretionary 
powers, and that it shall not be given the opportunity of acting 
oppressively, as was done in connexion with the War Losses 
Commission, and was attempted in the case of de Keyser’s 
Hotel a few years ago.?® 

J. H. Cocxsurn. 


8 [1920] Appeal Cases, 508. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF EUROPEAN GENIUS 


By A. Wrarr Tray 
I 


THE civilisation of Europe is younger and more dynamic, 
more varied and on the whole more individual, than those of 
Asia and Africa. If dominance is a test of success, and 
imitation by others a proof of superiority, it has outclassed as 
well as outpaced its older and. in some cases decadent com- 
petitors; while so far from becoming decadent itself—as 
some recent critics have asserted—it appears to be facing the 
problems of the future with the confident feeling that progress 
is still possible in many if not in most of the fields open to 
human endeavour. 

Progress is made by the few for the benefit of the many ; 
and that being so, a study of the distribution of European 
genius in relation to geography, climate and politics should 
throw some curious, and possibly important, light on the 
factors and forces that make for cultural change. It seemed 
to me that the best, though hardly the easiest, way to obtain 
the necessary material was to adopt the method which proved 
fruitful in similar studies of English genius at home and 
overseas,! and to tabulate the notable names mentioned in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica in a series of comparative lists country 
by country, century by century, and career by career. Inclu- 
sion in that great necropolis is, with few exceptions, an 
indication of national and often of international reputation in 
public life, and closer inspection as the lists were being 
compiled failed to disclose any serious bias in the selection. 
True, the catalogue was obviously inadequate as regards India 
and China, but I was not concerned with those countries. 
True, too, the Britannica naturally contains rather more 
English and American statesmen and authors than could be 

* Nineteenth Century and After, ane 1934; July 1935. 
Vor. CXX—No. 713 41 c* 
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justified on the ground of pure merit sub specie aternitatis ; 
but this was of no consequence to me, for all English and 
American names were automatically excluded. 

My list did not, indeed, contain all, or anything like all, 
the foreign names in the Britannica. It omitted most of the 
mere administrators and continuators in State and Church, 
many forgotten Byzantine and medieval emperors and minor 
popes. A whole tribe of industrious scholars, annotators and 
commentators who edited everything and originated nothing 
were incontinently rejected. Actors and actresses, however 
famous in their lifetime, were too ephemeral for my purpose ; 
and the queer company of charlatans and freaks like the 
Chevalier D’Eon and other flotsam and jetsam of European 
notoriety were similarly ignored. Apart from this olla 
podrida the list as finally passed was complete—indeed, if 
anything it was too complete. Unless we accept the melan- 
choly proverb that the world knows nothing of its greatest 
men, it omits no name of first-class importance. But it does 
still contain a few whose inclusion could only be defended by 
a little ingenious special pleading. Those who got in by the 
skin of their teeth were not sufficiently numerous, however, 
to make any serious difference to the whole or the proportions 
of the parts, and the grand total numbered altogether 4252. 
This great company are the over-souls of Nietzschean theory, 
the supermen who have made, or at least led, European 
civilisation for 2500 years. 

Before we discuss their distribution in place and time, it 
will be convenient to dispose of two minor points of contro- 
versial interest : the proportion of the sexes, and the ratio of 
Jews to Gentiles. 

Proportion of the Sexes.—The famous women numbered no 
more than 131, which is virtually 1 in 33—a figure which 
compares very badly with the English proportion of 1 in 18, 
and the 1 in 19 of the United States and British Dominions. 
Now with every respect for my own countrywomen, I doubt 
if they are twice as intellectual as their sisters on the Continent, 
and one must therefore assume that conditions abroad are 
only half as favourable to feminine ambition as at home. 
France easily heads the list, with 53 famous women—1 in 22 
of the French total, which is not far behind the English ratio ; 
Germany, on the other hand, with only 19, has no more than 
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1 famous woman to every 54 men. In other countries the 
totals were too small to furnish a basis of calculation. Perhaps 
I should add that the grand feminine total included 18 queens, 
distinguished for force of character and not merely partakers 
of their husbands’ glory 2; 13 saints, ranging from Joan of 
Arc and Teresa of Spain to the two Catherines of Italy. 
There were 13 novelists, 11 poets, 5 painters, only 1 musician 
—Chaminade—and (contrary to the popular opinion that 
women cannot get beyond simple arithmetic) 3 mathemati- 
cians and astronomers. But, speaking broadly, the list was 
disappointing both in quantity and quality. 

Proportion of Jews.—Famous Jews numbered 115, or 1 in 
37 of the total—which seemed to me at first a surprisingly 
small proportion. It is true I may have failed to identify 
two or three individuals, though hardly more, on my lists as 
being Jews.* But if we take the number of Jews in continental 
Europe as being about 9,000,000, and the total population of 
the Continent as about 420,000,000, we shall see that the 
proportion of Jewish distinction is in fact slightly higher 
than among Christians; and this despite the fact that the 
Jews are ineligible for the Church, and are at least not 
encouraged to serve the State in many European countries. 
The geographical distribution of the distinguished Jews in 
these lists raises interesting problems. Russia and Poland 
have 6 each, Italy 7, France 12, Spain and Portugal 23, and. 
Germany 41. In other words, the proportion of famous 
Jews to famous Christians worked out as 1 to 100 in France 
and Italy, 1 to 10 in Spain, and 1 to z2oin Germany. The two 
countries, therefore, to which the Jews have contributed the 
most are precisely those which have dealt with them most 
severely. 

In these anomalous circumstances the actual fields in which 
the Jews have distinguished themselves is a matter of con- 
siderable interest. Philosophy and religion head the list, 
with 13 eminent Jews in each category, among whom Spinoza 

2 My lists excluded the large (and in other respects not uninteresting) category of 
kings’ mistresses. 

® There were also some half-dozen semi-Jews, the offspring of mixed marriages, 
who were not included. The number was too small for any deductions as to the results 
of mixed marriages to be possible ; but the mixed marriages are also not very numerous, 

* Jewish scholars, or Talmudists, distinguished within their own communion but 
hardly more than a name outside, were omitted; perhaps a score altogether. But 
Christian scholars who were merely cminent commentators were also excluded. 
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is supreme; poetry is second, with 12, chief of whom is 


Heine with his immortal bittersweet. Nine Jews were 
reformers or revolutionaries, with Trotsky at the head; but 
on the other hand 6 served the State in more conservative 
capacities. Six became eminent in science, a somewhat 
smaller proportion than I expected; and there were 5 great 
musicians, among whom Mendelssohn ranks first. The 3 
famous dramatists seemed surprisingly few, in view of the 
known interest of the Jews in the stage ; but the most curious 
fact was that there was only 1 great painter—lIsraels of 
Holland. I had not expected to find the second com- 
mandment so literally obeyed. 


These secondary points being set on record, let us turn 
to the main tables which contrast one country with another. 
Here France quite definitely heads the list, with 1203 great 
names; that is to say, more than 1 distinguished European 
in every 4 is born in France. Actually a few Frenchmen who 
have attained national or international fame have been born 
outside their own country—in South America, Africa, the 
West Indies, and elsewhere. But these only amount to about 
a dozen in all—a considerably smaller number than the 
distinguished Englishmen of overseas birth. The glory of 
France is deeply rooted in her own soil. 

Germany comes second, with 852—of whom 51 were born 
in Austria, and 3 or 4 in the Baltic Provinces or Transylvania. 
That is to say, 1 great name in every 5 in Europe is German. 
It is to be added that the German total would have been 
considerably higher but for two factors. In the first place, 
her civilisation is of later date than that of France, Italy, or 
Spain ; it was essentially a new development in virgin soil, 
whereas the Latin countries carried on and modified the 
Roman ttadition which they had inherited. In the second 
place, German culture suffered a violent set-back, if not an 
actual breach, through the Thirty Years’ War. The seven- 
teenth century, which reaped the harvest of the Renascence 
and Reformation, was intellectually a fertile period in which 
art, letters and thought flourished, and it was in that great age 
that France produced some of her most outstanding men and 
achievements. But Germany was impoverished and depopu- 
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lated for at least thirty years after the wat, and sixty years of 
potential achievement were thus lost to Central Europe, 
Neither the Fronde nor the French Revolution, nor the 
Napoleonic Wars, had any such devitalising effect on her 
neighbour; nor the Civil War in England. 

These two great rival civilisations, each of which has 
contributed something to the other, have an outcrop or over- 
hang south and north of their main territories in Switzerland 
and Belgium—both countries with a mixed population, whose 
political independence does not disguise their cultural 
allegiance. German Switzerland has produced 32 against the 
French-Swiss total of 29 famous men, a virtual equality ; in 
Belgium, where the line is not so distinctly drawn between 
Fleming and French, my figures award a somewhat conjectural 
49 to the former against 32 to the latter. Here also we may 
include Holland, physically an extension of Germany but 
culturally (as shown by its rejection of Luther and acceptance 
of Calvin) more in sympathy with France. The Dutch are 
historically a combination of adventurer abroad and bourgeois 
at home, which has produced great explorers and artists and 
scholats, but has been deficient in the more speculative and 
imaginative fields of philosophy and music. Even so, how- 
ever, they have made the respectable contribution of 123 to 
the grand total of European fame. So much for the bare 
Franco-German totals, which, with their collaterals in Swit- 
zetland, Belgium and Holland, provide 2321 names out of 
4252, or rather more than half my whole catalogue of 
European genius. 

The contrast between the three great centtes of civilisation 
in the geographical tripod that forms the south of Europe is 
more complicated. Greece, Italy, and Spain have produced 
three successive cultures, each of which was sufficiently 
vigorous to establish colonies and impose its empire on others. 
How, then, do they come out on these lists with their long 
retrospects of twenty-five centuries ? To answer that I drew 
a chronological line between the classic Attic-Alexandrian 
Greek culture and the Christian-Byzantine empire of Constan- 
tine and Justinian. The former list is obviously incomplete, 
and many names worthy of record in the island civilisations 
of the Levant must have passed into complete oblivion. On 
the other hand, several names in the later Constantinopolitan 
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list were not particularly noteworthy, but could hardly be 
excluded. Yet the earlier inadequate catalogue contains 299 
names, most of which should be familiar to anybody who has 
even a nodding acquaintance with ancient history ; whereas 
the later and longer period provides no more than 65. The 
bare quantitative figures alone, even without the qualitative 
fall revealed by detailed inspection, are sufficiently poignant 
evidence of the melancholy decline which may overtake the 
most splendid human effort. Comparisons of this kind 
between, say, Plato and Athanasius, or between Thucydides 
and Eusebius, lead straight to mechanical and determinist 
interpretations of history. The best reply to that is the 
evidence from Italy, where the position is exactly reversed. 

The Roman Empire contributes 121 names to the general 
list, and the Roman imperial colonies in Africa another 24 
of Latin descent: 145 inall. This list, no doubt, could easily 
have been extended had I added the laborious Lempriére to 
the Britannica. But in one respect at least its enlargement 
would have made little difference ; for even casual inspection 
showed that a far larger proportion of the Latins were states- 
men and men of action than among the Greeks, and a far 
smaller proportion artists and poets; although these latter 
are always given a little preference by the compilers of 
biographical dictionaries. If, then, politicians outnumbered 
poets and philosophers in Rome, it was because the practical 
Latin mind was more interested in politics than philosophy or 
poetry, and neither extension nor diminution of my lists would 
have made any difference to that proportion. But whereas 
the Greek mind lost its vigour and originality after the classic 
period, the Latin mind increased its range and depth, and by 
contrast with the 6; Byzantines (half of whom were reluc- 
tantly included) medieval and modern Italy added 566 names 
to the list. Many of these were stars of the first magnitude, 
and indeed quality matched quantity throughout the whole of 
this impressive catalogue of poets and artists, saints and 
scientists and thinkers—a splendid demonstration of the 
sustained vigour and variety of the human mind over twenty- 
five centuries. Faced with that, the mechanical-determinist 
theory of human history becomes not so much an interpreta- 
tion as an impertinence. 


Spain, the third leg of the South European tripod, is 
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historically a Latin colony whose basic culture derives from 
Rome. But geography has made the whole Iberian peninsula 
susceptible to African influence and invasion, with marked 
effect on the character and content of its civilisation, The 
Moorish kingdom delayed and hampered the Christian States 
south of the Pyrenees, with the result that though the Spanish 
mind retained the strength and consistency of its Latin texture, 
it developed some centuries later in point of time than the 
Italian, and has shown itself throughout more limited in scope 
and range. Simplicity of purpose and directness of aim rather 
than subtlety and comprehensiveness have been the charac- 
teristics of Iberian intellect. Some of the more fruitful avenues 
of human inquiry have been virtually ignored, with the result 
that the peninsula counts only 240 great names, of which 44 
come from Portugal. 

Turn now from the Mediterranean to the Baltic. The 
civilisation of Scandinavia has been handicapped from the 
start by sterile soil rather than rigorous climate, with the result 
that a population of exceptional vigour and intelligence has 
been too small to carry out its soaring political ambitions, 
and, as in the case of Germany, suffered heavily in consequence 
during the Thirty Years’ War. This northern culture is 
naturally of Germanic rather than Gallic cast, but it wears 


its Teutonism with an emphasised local difference. There 


is a touch of clarity and precision in Scandinavian mentality 
which we often miss in the German, who sometimes loses 
in vagueness what he gains in comprehensiveness ; and it is 
this preference for exactness which makes the Scandinavian 
better at mathematics than metaphysics, and a systématist 
rather than a discoverer in the sciences. Humanity migrates 
from north to south, but culture travels from south to north, 
with the result that civilisation develops late in northern 
latitudes. For all that, Scandinavia has contributed 144 names 
to my European total, of which Sweden is responsible for 69, 
Denmark for 51, and Norway for 24. If we include Iceland 
as part of Europe (as I have in fact done for convenience), the 
Scandinavian tally should be increased by 8. 

There remain finally the great plains of Eastern Europe 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea and beyond—vast stretches 
of arable and forest land whose soil and climate are at least 


as well suited for high civilisation as the rolling downs of 
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Picardy and Normandy, or flat Brandenburg and Pomerania. 
But beyond the Oder and down the Danube the mental air 
becomes increasingly rarefied, with the result that Poland has 
no more than 33 great names, Russia 87, and Hungary 61, 
while the Balkan States have no more than a bare score 
between them. More detailed analysis shows that in each 
case there is a higher proportion of soldiers to the total than 
in any western country—including France and Germany, 
which are not notoriously pacific States; and another table 
shows that while several of the great emperors and conquerors 
of Greece and Rome came from the Balkans and Macedonia, 
those districts made no intellectual contribution of any note 
to ancient civilisation. The reason is clear—they had none 
to make, for Greece and Rome were inclusive, not exclusive, 
in their mental sympathies, and their annals contain several 
eminent immigrants from Cappadocia and Armenia and 
Syria, but none from the Danubian countries. On the other 
hand, the Russian contribution to modern civilisation, 
despite its paucity of numbers—to some extent the result of 
youth—is by no means negligible. But a detailed analysis 
of its chatacter discloses such important differences between 
the Slavonic mind and that of Western States that it must be 
left to the second portion of this paper.5 


II 


There remains now the question of the actual differences 
of character and content between these local varieties of 
European genius. We are faced at the start with a contrast, 
almost a contradiction, between the Greek and Latin mind. 
It will be sufficient simply to state this without attempting 
any explanation. ‘The primitive Latin mind was interested in 


5 The relative distinction of the Continental capitals may be briefly summarised. 
Paris is easily ahead of all the rest put together, with 257 great names—a unique and 
incomparable record. Berlin, a much younger rival, comes second with 52. Then 
follow Rome 36, Amsterdam 23, Madrid 22, Lisbon and Vienna 19 each, Moscow 17, 
Copenhagen 16, and Stockholm 13. 

Of the great cities Florence is easily first with 7o names; then Venice (which 
Macaulay absurdly said had produced nothing worthy of note) has 43. After that 
Naples and Lyons have 27 each, Geneva 26, Bologna and Antwerp 25 each, Milan 20, 
Hamburg and Frankfurt 18 each, Marseilles, Dijon and Leipzig 15 each , Zurich and 
Orleans 14 each, Dresden and Breslau 13 each. Five cities—Munich, Brussels, Genoa, 
Siena, and Verona—have 12 each: and the smaller fry would form a large catalogue. 
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persons, the Greek in principles. The Greek was always 


inquiring into causes, more especially into cosmic and general 
causes; the Latin, on the other hand, was satisfied with 
effects, more especially social effects. The Greek, in short, was 
a philosopher, the Latin a politician; with the result that 
Greek politics were admirable on paper-and contemptible in 
practice, while Latin polity was calculated and superb. The 
Greek Empire fell, but Greek philosophy survives to this day. 
The time came when the Latin Empire also fell as a political 
unit, but its tradition survives in the Roman Church and the 
Latin States. Meanwhile the Greek mind lost itself in theo- 
logical subtleties that usurped the place of philosophical 
speculation, and, indeed, of philosophical reality ; while the 
Latin mind, on the contrary, broadened and deepened and 
mellowed, but retained throughout its close touch with the 
ptactical everyday world.® 

The result was that the Italian civilisation which came to 
lead Europe through the Middle Ages relied more on mental 
and less on physical or political superiority than the Roman 
Empire which it succeeded. The Italian intellect led the 
West for a thousand years in commerce and exploration, in 
art and literature; it ruled the West in religion. But what 
was gained to the Church was lost to the State, and political 
and military leadership passed eventually from Italy to Spain 
and France. All three countries had a large number of 
German immigrants, but in all three the Latin type of civilisa- 
tion survived and dominated the new culture, which emerged 
with characteristic local varieties. Of the three, the Spanish 
mind was most like the original Roman, the Italian the least, 
and the French midway between the two. 

The Spanish mind is simple, direct, and purposeful: it 
lacks subtlety and scope rather than depth, and is at once 
powerful and limited. ‘The Italian mind is more subtle but 
more superficial ; more sympathetic than the Spanish but 
less sincere. Its sunny nature seeks beauty rather than truth, 
whereas the more sombre Spaniard seeks truth rather than 
beauty. Less gay than the Italian, less grave than the 
Spaniard, the mind of France comes midway between the two. 


® It is difficult to read the story of the Church Councils and the great heresies and 
Byzantine schism without feeling that Christianity had a definitely evil effect on the 
Greck mind. On the other hand, it is equally difficult to read the story of the Papacy 
without feeling that it had a definitely good effect on the Latin mind. 
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At one time simple, at another subtle, at once powerful and 
profound, it always sees its purpose clearly and pursues it with 
cool objective logic ; but the purpose has usually been wider 
and more varied than that of Spain, and the pursuit more 
potent and calculated than that of Italy. France has some- 
times suffered a political tyranny, but her free intellect has 
never fallen under a tyranny of the mind, with the result that 
she has often sought, and sometimes found, that cold and 
cruel virgin which men call truth as well as her more seductive 
sister beauty.’ 

As regards the individual contribution of the three Latin 
countries, Spain is a land of great artists but hardly any 
musicians ; of many poets, a superabundance of dramatists, 
Cervantes and a few other novelists of lesser and local fame.® 
It has produced several mystics—including St. John of the 
Cross, one of the major ornaments of Western Christianity ; 
but these lack something of the sweet humanity of the Italians, 
and their rugged strength has perhaps hardly the profundity 
of insight of Eckhart and the greater Germans. On the 
whole the religion of Spain, though utterly sincere and even 
fanatical, has tended to the practical administrative and 
evangelistic rather than the other-worldly type. It can boast 
two of the greatest missionaries of the Catholic Church in St. 
Francis Xavier and Las Casas ; but against these we have to 
set the notorious Torquemada of the Spanish Inquisition,who 
would have rebuked Christ himself for laxity and would 
probably have condemned him for heresy had they been 
contemporaries; and, although the Church has recruited 
several eminent scholars and the founders of two of her great 
orders—Dominic and Loyola—from the peninsula, the 
Spanish contribution to Catholic theology has been small, 
and less important than that of Italy or France. In religion 
as in secular affairs Spain is all of a piece—all through history 
it has been a country of action, not thought; like ancient 
Rome, a State which has produced many conquerors, but no 
philosophy and no science. 

7 Buckle makes the point in The History of Civilisation that French intellect declined 
under the personal rule of Louis XV. I can see no evidence whatever of this in my 
lists. But even if it were true, it was only a case of reculer pour mieux sauter in the 
nineteenth century. 

® Portugal has many poets and a few historians ; but is sharply distinguished from 
Spain in having produced neither novelists, dramatists, nor painters. This last 
deficiency in so close a neighbour puzzles me. 
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Turn now to Italy, where painting and music seem to 
have become national industries, where every little town (at 
any rate, north of Rome) has its celebrated master in one if 
not both arts. The poets also are more numerous, and no 
longer of merely national fame, as in Spain, but are household 
words wherever European literature is known. Only the 
novelists and dramatists are fewer ; in spite of the Decameron 
and Alfieri, Italy has produced few masters of fiction either on 
the stage or off. The Italian list contains also great theo- 
logians like Aquinas, and a few recognised philosophers of 
perhaps lesser calibre ; and in modern times some scientists 
and inventors of repute, though these seem but a beggarly 
array beside the long roll of artists. ‘This greater variety of 
mental interests shows that the Italian intellect is not only 
more fertile than the Spanish, but also is more receptive and 
more tolerant of new ideas. Perhaps the difference is best 
indicated by the sharp contrast between the sunny sympathy 
of St. Francis of Assisi, who loved every living thing, and the 
dour rigidity of Spanish Dominic, who loved God but would 
have harried every heretic to hell. 

French civilisation derives directly from Latin sources, 
but in some respects the daughter has outdistanced the mother. 
France is physically a richer and more varied country than 
Italy, and Gallic genius has been more prolific in quantity 
and more varied in quality. French art has not indeed sur- 
passed that of her neighbour; but in the sphere of science 
and thought there is a clarity and precision in the French mind, 
a swiftness and boldness of generalisation, a catholicity of 
range combined with complete fearlessness in following an 
intellectual process to its logical conclusion, which has given 
France the mental leadership of the Continent. French 
genius is spread through the country, but there are significant 
differences of expression and direction in the various pro- 
vinces. ‘The painters and novelists and the mocking wits of 
Paris, the poets of Provence, and the saints and sailors of 
Brittany are indeed proverbial. But there is also the mathe- 
matical mind of Normandy which stands revealed in the 
astronomical work of La Place and Leverrier ®; the ruthless 


® Normandy was largely populated from Scandinavia. It is at least an interesting 
parallel that Scandinavia and Schleswig have produced more astronomers than almost 
any part of Europe. 
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reasoning of Picardy which shows in Calvin and Condorcet 
and Lamarck, to say nothing of Robespierre; the large 
humanity of Touraine that comes out in the boisterous wit of 
Rabelais and the vast imagination of Balzac ; the heavier type 
of mind, as of wine, that Burgundy has produced in St. 
Bernard and Bossuet and Lamartine 1°; and the sweet reason- 
ableness of those level-headed sons of Bordeaux, Montaigne 
and Montesquieu, fit forerunners of the ill-fated moderates of 
the Gironde. 

Unlike Spain, Italy and France, the main German terri- 
tories were never conquered by Rome. Latin settlement east 
of the Rhine and north of the Alps has always been negligible, 
whereas German emigration west of the Rhine and south of the 
Alps has been considerable. The influence of Latin culture 
upon the German tribes has therefore always, or almost 
always, been through voluntary adoption or imitation by the 
Germans themselves, hardly ever through enforced conquest. 
Consequently the differences between the native German 
culture and the Latin civilisation which it has alternately 
accepted and resented as an alien culture are likely to be 
marked. Actually the distinction is in the main one of 
timbre and temperament, of expression and emotion rather 
than character and content. The German mind is slower and 
more deliberate than the Latin, less sure of itself in action and 
thought, more patient and more cautious of generalisation in 
groping towards its conclusions, and therefore more tenacious 
of an idea once formed or formulated. It lacks something 
of the extraordinary clarity and precision of the French mind, 
but is more open and receptive than the Spanish, and less 
prone to facile superficiality than the Italian. On the whole 
the German mind is less original and less inventive than the 
Latin, and more ready to adopt an idea presented to it from 
outside and to expand it than to discover a new thing. It is 
because it is less quick at the uptake that it has a constant sense 
of inferiority to the Latin, and it is because it is more thorough 
in approach and research that it often makes discoveries which 
the other has missed, and thus has the occasional compensation 
of superiority over its neighbour and rival. 


1° Burgundy is famous in France for a distinctive type of sardonic and even sour 
humour, But there is nothing of this in the work of its greatest men, which, like its 
noblest wine, is full and strong without a trace of bitterness. 
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German painting is heavier in touch and brush, and 


German music deeper, more serene but less vivacious, than 
that of the Latins—in both cases an accurate reflection of the 
differences in timbre and temperament on the two sides of the 
Rhine. But the most significant differences are in the sphere 
of thought rather than art. It might be an exaggeration to 
say that Germany has produced more theologians and 
theological scholars than all the rest of Europe put together ; 
but it is a fact that my German list shows a superabundance of 
labourers in this field, and, since doctrinal theology began to 
diminish in interest, an unusual proportion of philosophers 
whose interests were in fact largely theological—compared 
with a relative paucity of political and social philosophers, 
which (taken in conjunction with a deficiency of statesmen in 
the German list) clearly shows that Germany is a less politi- 
cally minded country than France. In addition, the religious 
cast of the German mindis shown by a large number of mystics, 
several of whom have become classics in a field where the 
claim to admission is easy and the attainment of permanent 
fame difficult. 

An analysis of German genius on geographical lines shows 
that it is on the whole more evenly distributed than in Italy 
and Spain, though not France. There are no intellectual 


deserts, but a few regions of relatively high fertility ; and there 


is some slight tendency towards specialisation in districts. 
The areas of high mental fertility are four: the Rhineland, 
the Schleswig-Holstein district with Hamburg as its capital, 
Saxony and Thuringia. In the first two the population is 
mixed, in the third and fourth it is not; and no particular 
deductions are therefore possible on that score. As to local 
differences, it is to be noted that Bavaria produces painters, 
but not musicians, poets or philosophers ; Austria dramatists 
and musicians, but few painters or poets, and no philosophers ; 
Silesia much poetry, but little music. Wéiirtemburg (with 
which I included Baden) is rich in such different fields as 
poetry, philosophy, theology and science, but deficient in 
music and the drama; the Schleswig-Holstein district is 
fertile in everything except theology and philosophy, but 
more particularly prolific in the sciences, and among these 
most successful at astronomy; while the solid Saxon mind 
is peculiarly apt at philosophy and the sciences, excellent at 
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music, but deficient at painting. The divines—dogmatic, 
doctrinal, and devotional—spring up everywhere that German 
is spoken. 


There can be no question that the Slav mind differs 
substantially from the Latin both in character and content. 
Sluggish in the mass, whereas the Latin is quick and vivacious, 
it has never been disciplined by the rules and conventions in 
which Western action and thought have slowly set ; and the 
passionate motions and emotions of individual Russian genius, 
and in less degree the Pole (whose conversion to Catholicism 
is a westernising influence), have therefore an intellectual bias 
and an originality of their own. An analysis of mental 
distinction in Eastern Europe shows how markedly the Slav 
mind differs in product as well as process from the West. 
In every Latin list famous painters outnumber the musicians 
by more than 2 to 1. In Germany and Austria, where Slav 
influence is strong, the lists are approximately equal. But in 
Slav countries proper the Latin order is reversed, and the 
musicians not only outnumber the painters but rank higher 
in the quality of their work. 

This is a highly significant fact. Indeed, with the possible 
exception of the Jews, this is, so far as I know, a unique 
national or racial trait. The Latins, like the Chinese and 
English, are emphatically visualist rather than auditive. The 
Germans are slightly more visual than auditive. But the 
Slavs are decisively more auditive than visual. They live, 
therefore, in a different world of the senses, a world in which 
sound must seem more important than substance, and rhythm 
than reason ; and you cannot live in a different world without 
acting and thinking differently. 

It is a fact that this different world which the Slav mind 
inhabits does not contain, or at least has not so far produced, 
any consistent or considered philosophy in the Western 
European sense of the term. There are many saints but few 
sages in the Russian Church. There are good poets and 
great novelists in the sweet Russian tongue, but metaphysicians 
and logicians are as lacking as men of science. The Slav soul 
is in its music, and the character of that music is not joyous 
like the Latin, or serene like the German, but alternately a 
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passionate revolt and pessimistic acquiescence. And this is 
a true reflection of the typical Russian mental attitude, of 
ineffective protest against the tragic futility of human life and 
fate. 

Is life futile ? Are the limits of human understanding and 
achievement ultimately fixed and inalterable ? It may indeed 
be so. But if so, this is the one thing that man cannot admit 
and dare not believe, lest by believing he bring it about, and 
so despair altogether of the future. 


A. Wrarr Trupy. 





REVISITING THE FAR EAST 
Il. MANCHUKUO AND JAPAN 
By E. M. Gut 


THE Japan which I knew when I left the Far East in 1926 
was a member of the League of Nations. She was the Japan 
who had promised to ‘ respect the sovereignty and administra- 
tive integrity of China,” and whose representatives had 
collaborated with those of Great Britain and other signatories 
of the Nine-Power Treaty at the Peking Tariff Conference. 
The ‘ keynote’ of her policy towards China was ‘ a deliberate 
reversal of the aggressive policy which had been pursued by 
the Japanese Government from the presentation of the 
Twenty-one Demands in 1915 until after the close of the 
General War.’?1 She had increased her electorate from 
3,000,000 to 13,000,000 by the passage of a universal manhood 
suffrage law, and appeared, notwithstanding the known 
limitations placed by the Constitution upon the powers of 
the Diet, to be showing an increasing respect for parlia- 
mentary principles and methods. Her recent industrial 
development had ‘ proved to be a mushroom growth stimu- 
lated by abnormal war conditions.’ 2 And she was apparently 
willing to abide by a 5-5-3 ratio between her fleet and those 
of Great Britain and the United States. 

The Japan which I revisited last summer had ceased to be 
a member of the League of Nations, had denounced the 5~5-3 
ratio, had wrested Manchuria and Jehol from China, and, 
having incorporated both in Manchukuo, was proclaiming 
openly that North China had become essential to that camou- 
flaged State. Moreover, she had declared (on April 17, 1933) 
her opposition to ‘ any joint operations undertaken by foreign 
Powets, even in the name of technical or financial assistance,’ 

1 Survey of International Affairs, 1926 (Chatham House). 
® Ibid. 
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in regard to China. Of her domestic politics Dr. Takeuchi, 
of Kwansei Gakuin University, had just written that ‘ after 
_ forty yeats of parliamentary experience the prestige and 
integrity of the Diet have greatly decreased.’ And of her 
industry Sir George Sansom, Commercial Counsellor at the 
British Embassy in Tokyo, had just said that, ‘during a 
petiod of world depression production has shown a remark- 
able increase. . . . No really satisfactory statistics are avail 
able, but it seems to be established that the volume of industrial 
production has advanced by at least 35 per cent. since 1930.’ 
His report also stated that during the same period exports 
from Japan proper had increased from 1470 to 2172 million 
yen. As they consisted almost entirely (nearly 90 per cent. 
in 1934) of manufactured and semi-manufactured goods, 
assuming that exports of manufactured goods are about 
one-third of total world exports, Japan’s share of the trade 
in which she is an active competitor is about 10 per cent. 
Some twenty countries had resorted to tariff increases or 
other measures to hold this competition in check. 

While some of these changes are not attributable to 
Japan’s conversion from an island into a continental Power, 
all of them have been affected by that transformation ; the 
Japan with which we have to deal to-day is Manchukuoan, 
not pre-Manchukuoan, Japan. ‘The adjective is clumsy, but 
its connotations are clear. One is that Japan is now openly 
aggressive, whereas hitherto she had, at most times, acted 
on the advice given her by Count Hayashi in 189;—namely, 


to lull suspicions that have arisen against her, and to wait, meanwhile 
strengthening the foundations of her national power, watching and 
waiting for the opportunity which must one day surely come in the 
Orient. When that day arrives she will be able to follow her own course, 
not only to put meddling Powers in their places, but even, as necessity 
arises, meddling with the affairs of other Powers. Then truly will she 
be able to reap advantage for herself. 


At the time of writing, this aggressiveness is displaying 
itself, as far as East Asia is concerned, mainly in the north. 
It is historically linked, however, with the acquisition of For- 
mosa in 1895, prior to which the Bonin and Liuchiu islands 
had been acquired. A second connotation, accordingly, is 
that, having established herself on the mainland in the north, 
Japan will proceed, probably in the near future, to impose, 
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or to attempt to impose, control over the southern Chinese 
province of Fukien. The special significance to us of this 
is that a coastal strip some 29 square miles in area of the 
adjoining province of Kwangtung—the tongue of land known 
as Kowloon—forms, with the island of Hongkong, one of 
the largest centres of shipping in the British Empire. Encom- 
passing it are some 376 square miles of mainland and islands, 
leased by Great Britain from the Chinese Government for 
ninety-nine years in 1898. 

Japan’s aggressiveness, however, is not to be explained 
on the easy (and to some minds attractive) hypothesis of a 
double dose of original sin, though the recently repentant 
and reformed may be allowed the belief that the dose was a 
strong one. It is the expression of a psychological, political 
and economic fusion, the elements of which must be studied 
separately if they are to be understood collectively. This 
fusion is a third connotation of the term ‘ Manchukuoan.’ 
A fourth is the predominant importance in Japanese life of 
the army and navy, which constitute the crucible in which 
the fusion is being effected ; the army being, at the moment, 
particularly active. So closely related with this connotation 
as to be, at first sight, indistinguishable from it is a fifth, 
namely, that Japan’s domestic affairs, while in the first 
instance largely responsible for Manchukuo—an atea nearly 
as large as France and Germany combined—ate now 
dominated by it. 

Before entering the new State let me amplify part of 
the historical background of these connotations. Britain’s 
acquisition of Hongkong in 1842, of Kowloon in 1860, and 
of the Leased Territory—the two first by force and the third 
in circumstances in which its use was implicit—represents 
in Japanese, as in Chinese, history the aggression of the West 
upon the East. It is part of the chapter recording the creation 
of Treaty Ports in both countries and the circumstances in 
which, at the end of the Sino-Japanese War, Russia, with the 
help of France and Germany, supplanted Japan in the Liaotung 
Peninsula. In the article already quoted Count Hayashi said : 

During the war with China féelings in Japan were by no means 
friendly to England. Her arbitrary limitation of the area of hostilities 
was strongly felt by our military men, and it was on account of this that 
our plan for an attack on Nanking had to be based on Shantung. 
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Count Hayashi, as most people are aware, was, with Lord 
Lansdowne, the creator of the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 
Those who have read his memoirs can be under no illusions 

as to the motives which inspired either statesman. The senti- 
mental attributes of the alliance were of later growth. To-day 
they survive much more in English than in Japanese con- 
sciousness. Indeed, as a result of my visit I doubt whether 
they survive in the latter at all. Much more prevalent, at 
all events, is dislike of Great Britain. On the other hand, 
the feeling of hostility to Russia which gave birth to the 
alliance remains acute—partly on account of Russia’s ability 
to attack her by air from Vladivostok, partly because Japan’s 
new continental frontiers march with Russia’s and are thought 
to be specially vulnerable through Mongolia. A change of 
policy towards Russia on the part of the United States and 
other Powers is also a factor of importance. Accordingly, 
the army, and, when it wishes, the Foreign Office too, can 
strike with assurance popular chords which evoke instanta- 
neously not only heroic memories of the Russo-Japanese War 
of 1904-5, but a tradition and instincts much older than that— 
older than ours in respect of that portion of the Low Countries 
now called Belgium. Just as we, from the time of the Peace 
of Vervins at the end of the sixteenth century down to and 
including the Great War, have sought to provide against, 
and have reacted immediately to, the danger of that area 
coming under the control of a great Power, so since the days 
of Kublai Khan’s invasion of Kyushu—memory of which 
had not been forgotten when Hideyoshi’s invasion of Korea 
met with disaster—have the Japanese reacted to any danger, 
teal or imaginary, threatening them from the north-eastern 
mainland of Asia. A mixture of such dangers, in which the 
real elements were considerable, threatened her increasingly 
for some five or six years before 1931. The Chinese were 
skilfully weakening some of her chief entrenchments in 
Manchuria, their actions, especially after 1927, being inspired 
by the nationalism referred to in a previous article, which 
Great Britain recognised and met with wise and timely con- 
cessions, notably at Hankow. Japan was faced with a choice 
between the employment of force and sacrifices which meant 
a great deal to her. As force had proved successful before, 
and was in accordance both with the tradition and the 
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instincts referred to above, she decided to have recourse to 
it again, notwithstanding the Kellogg Pact and other agree- 
ments. 

Let us now enter Manchukuo. Amongst old photographs 
is one showing in course of construction the bridge over the 
Yalu River, which forms part of the boundary between Korea 
and southern Manchuria. From a photographic point of 
view the picture is uninteresting—just five or six squarish- 
looking pillars advancing across an entirely characterless 
sheet of placid water. Upon its back is written ‘ Japan’s 
Giant’s-stride,’ a simile considered at the time, 1910, a little 
extravagant. For what more natural, asked sensible persons, 
than that Japan should want to replace the narrow-gauge 
military railway between Mukden and Antung by one of 
standard gauge and link Mukden with Fusan at the tip of 
Korea? Travel by the narrow-gauge line was both pretty 
and amusing, for the little train puffed its way adventurously 
round charming corners and skirted the precipitous rims of 
wooded valleys, its head frequently bent round as though to 
see how its tail was faring. Passengers took two days to 
teach Mukden from Antung, and stopped for the night at a 
pleasantly situated, round, wooden trest-house, where they 
were shown with pride the room in which the late Lord 
Kitchener had slept the year before. 

To-day the same journey is accomplished in five hours 
and twenty minutes in as up-to-date a train as can be found 
anywhere, and, with one exception, in more comfortable 
conditions than prevailed in 1926. The exception is the 
behaviour of the soldiers, shopkeepers and commercial 
travellers who form the bulk of one’s fellow-travellers. 
Their manners may be described as a Japanised expression 
of the qualities depicted in Continental cartoons of the 
Englishman abroad, with aggressiveness substituted for 
nonchalance, a substitution demanding a much richer posses- 
sion of nonchalance than the most successful of such cartoons 
suggest. Especially is patience taxed in Mukden, where the 
imperturbable dignity of the Chinese city makes the visitor 
all the more conscious of the arrogant self-assertiveness 
which he meets in the Japanised districts. These are 
expanding at once methodically and rapidly, with admir- 
able regard for efficiency and durability, qualities all too 
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visibly lacking in much of the construction one had seen in 
China 


_ In Hsinching, the capital of Manchukuo, where there is 
relatively little to stimulate one of the chief causes of Japanese 
self-assertiveness—the inferiority complex engendered by 
centuries of conscious borrowing from Chinese conceptions— 
the atmosphere seems less inimical. Here energies are 
absorbed creatively in a relatively free field, and again the 
visitor is impressed by the thoroughness and efficiency with 
which a new town is being brought into existence. He 
cannot but be conscious, however, of its military regimenta- 
tion, for the army is much in evidence. A drive out into the 
plains, in some respects comparable with those of Canada, 
was made memorable by encountering a long. transport 
column winding its way dustily, and camouflaged with the 
branches of trees, from the unruly country round Kirin. On 
my journey to Harbin the railway was heavily guarded. 
Rails of Japanese standard gauge had been substituted over- 
night for those of Russian gauge, so as to admit of through 
traffic from Harbin to Dairen, and preparations were in 
progress for an official visit of the Emperor Pu Yi to Harbin 
to review his fleet of gunboats on the Sungari. Armed 
guards were posted every few hundred yards; every large 
patch of kaoliang (sorghum)—which in summer provides 
excellent cover because it grows thickly to a height of 8 to 
10 feet—was surrounded by and interspersed with sentries ; 
all the villages near the line were in military occupation ; every 
approach was patrolled, while at several sidings were 
armoured cats. Harbin itself was experiencing a teign of 
terrorism. Arrests were arbitrary and numerous. British 
and other residents were being held up and searched from 
head to foot. Privately owned arms were being com- 
mandeered, while incoming and outgoing hand baggage was 
examined thoroughly and roughly. A visitor ignorant of the 
Emperot’s plans might reasonably have assumed that an 
attack in force was contemplated. 

There can be no doubt that the easy-going, ill-disciplined, 
and in many respects ill-administered, Manchuria of the 
Changs—Chang Tso-lin and Chang Hsueh-liang, his son— 
is learning the meaning of resolute government and is better 
off than it was in respect of currency, communications, and, 
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as far as the big centres are concerned, municipal administra- 
tion. Nor can there be any doubt that the country’s natural 
resources ate being more energetically and scientifically 
developed than they were before. The Japanese themselves 
told me, however, that it will take them another ten years 
to pacify its inhabitants, of whom by far the largest number, 
some 30,000,000, are Chinese. Since then, owing to the high- 
handedness which their military men display on most occa- 
sions, they have incurred the hostility of the Mongol inhabi- 
tants, a people with a fighting spirit equal to their own and 
possessing a much greater sense and love of freedom. In 
these circumstances it is impossible to say that Manchukuo 
is happier or more contented than Manchuria was. More- 
over, to the extent that the prosperity of the country depends 
upon its bean trade, it is less well off than it was before 1931, 
a fact directly affecting the relation of its economy to that 
of Japan. 

Prior to 1931 Manchuria’s exports, of which beans and 
bean products formed the bulk, considerably exceeded her 
imports. In 1933 Manchukuo’s imports exceeded exports 
by yuan 91,000,000,3 in 1934 by yuan 145,000,000, and in 
1935 by yuan 173,000,000, a change largely due to a decline 
in the value of beans, which in 1930 was {£12 and during 
part of last year was £4 10s. a ton. Official Japanese figures 
do not indicate that exports either of beans, bean-cake or 
bean-oil have diminished much in quantity. Germany, 
the chief European buyer, had purchased, at the time of my 
visit, considerably less than usual, but this was said to be 
due to large imports of Russian sunflower and cotton seed 
at prices about {1 a ton cheaper than soya beans. Nor do 
the Japanese evince much anxiety regarding the ttade’s outlook. 
They have just concluded an agreement with Germany which 
should stimulate it and other exports. It is clear, however, 
that, failing a restoration of its former prosperity, an event 
which may be governed by increased production elsewhere 
or by the use of substitutes, and an increase of other exports, 
imports of Japanese manufacture cannot continue to expand. 

The next most important exports at the present time are 
coal, millet, groundnuts, pig iron, wild silk, kaoliang, cotton 


® The yuan, which contains 23°91 grammes of pure silver, is worth about 15. 2d. 
and exchanges at par with the yen. 
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yarn, maize, buckwheat and sesamum seed. But most of 
these hitherto have been sold to Japan, who herself produces 
several of them. Pulp, it has been suggested somewhat 
doubtfully, might be utilised in large quantities, but there is 
no evidence so far of this or any other commodity being 
either available, or wanted, in large amounts, though allow- 
ance must be made for the fact that experimental work, for 
instance in cotton-growing, is as yet in its early stages. 
Japanese in Japan proper might be persuaded to eat less rice 
and more flour, while the market for Manchukuoan cereals 
and flour in North China might, the Japanese think, be 
extended. Japan is importing from Manchukuo more coal 
and pig iron than she was taking from Manchuria, but 
demand on the part of domestic producers for restriction of 
importation is inconsistent with the prospect held out to 
industrialists in Japan of having an expanding market there 
for their manufactures. Moreover, while the new State may 
absorb fairly large numbers of Koreans, and is providing a 
numerically modest outlet for Japanese civil servants, skilled 
workmen, school-teachers and shopkeepers, it offers no scope 
for emigration from Japan on a large scale. 

Let us now survey conditions in Japan. Seoul, the 
Korean capital, used to be a place where one could dream 
days or weeks away, according to one’s leisure and capacity 
for dreaming. Some, but not much, of its sleepy charm, 
tinged with the Tennysonian sadness of ‘tears, idle tears,’ 
has sutvived the processes of Japanese modernisation. On 
the eight-hour crossing to Shimonoseki, however, given fine 
weather, one forgets that in the shimmer of far islands and 
the colours of sea and sky. 

To what extent are the changes of the last ten years in 
Japan due to the creation of Manchukuo ? First let me take 
two changes not attributable au fond to that event—the 
increase of her industrial production and the expansion of 
her export trade. These are to be ascribed to internal and 
external causes. Amongst the former the chief, as I think, 
have been the necessity of finding employment for a rapidly 
‘increasing population which cannot be absorbed by agricul- 
ture; low production costs; rationalisation and a policy of 
State expenditure financed by State borrowing; armaments ; 
depreciation of the yen and the psychological effect of the 
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determination of other countries to exclude her emigrants. 
Ten yeats ago an official spokesman, repeating what Baron 
Shidehara had said, declared: 

Instead of sending emigrants to Australia and the United States and 
Canada, it is intended in future to concentrate upon encouraging 
migration to Hokkaido, Formosa and other possessions, and special 
legislation to that end is being planned. The present policy is to increase 
export trade to foreign countries, especially in the South Pacific, whilst 
achieving a better distribution of population by filing up the less crowded 
spaces in Japan’s own possessions. 

Nevertheless, Manchukuo has intensified Japan’s indus- 
trialisation in two ways—by providing it with the prospect 
of a widened outlook for exports (a prospect now considered 
doubtful unless. North China can be included in its scope), 
and by creating an increased demand for armaments. Upon 
this latter point there is the authority of Sir George Sansom 
for saying that the growth of industrial activity depends, 
and therefore, presumably, has depended, to a great extent 
on the manufacture of military and naval equipment and 
supplies. The statistical relations since 1931 between mili- 
taty supplies for Manchukuo and for Japan’s army and navy 
as a whole are probably not ascertainable with exactitude. 
Much more important than those relations, however, is the 
connexion between her evaluation of her total military and 
naval needs (and of the soldiers and sailors who are their 
primary assessors) and the complex of economic facts in 
which Manchukuo occupies a central position. 

It has been shown that the offensive element in Japan’s 
continental policy can be traced back at least to the seventies 
of last century. Notwithstanding this, some students of 
Japanese affairs think that had the Manchurian ‘ incident ’— 
which began with a railway-line explosion very similar to 
the one which occurred in North China at the end of May— 
been handled differently, Japan, while taking measures to 
safeguard her interests in Manchuria, would not have deter- 
mined upon the creation of Manchukuo. However that may 
be, there can be little doubt that the development of the 
doctrine of sanctions, without correspondingly clear evidence 
of intention to inquire into existing relations between 
political sovereignty and natural resources, has greatly 
sharpened Japan’s consciousness of her poverty in respect 
of raw materials. This consciousness was one of her reasons 
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for fearing the gradual strengthening of Chinese control 
over Manchuria. It has been further increased by the erection 
of obstacles to her export trade, notably by Great Britain, 
which controls politically a large area of markets requiring 
cheap goods and has instituted preferential, and to that 
extent discriminatory, arrangements with other teas, 
governed autonomously, but constituting with herself a 
political and military unit. 

It is only by reference to the primary needs of Japan’s 
population, and to certain other outstanding features of her 
economic life, that the significance in Japanese eyes of these 
facts can be appreciated. Half the working population is 
engaged in agriculture, mainly in the production of rice and 
silk, in circumstances which, in Japan as elsewhere, entail 
under-employment and great hardship. In these and other 
respects conditions are comparable with those in China. 
Thus a survey of forty typical villages taken some years ago 
disclosed that the average peasant was spending only 15-9 sen 
(= 4d.) a day on food. Only one family in ten enjoyed a 
full diet of rice of poor quality. Moreover, of the 5,500,000 
families then engaged in agriculture 35 per cent. tilled less 
than 1} acres. A 1928 estimate for 36 per cent. of the farms 
in China was 1-5 acres and for 26 per cent. 4-3 acres. Things 
are no better to-day. The peasant in Japan is desperately 
poor. The industrial worker is little better off. 

But while the standard of life in rural districts is stationary 
or declining, the village birth rate is higher than in the towns, 
which, owing to industrial rationalisation and mechanisation, 
can absorb fewer persons than formerly. Accordingly, in 
addition to under-employment thete is unemployment, the 
two together providing a reservoir of surplus labour upon 
which manufacturers can, and do, draw without offering any 
advance upon prevailing wage rates. These, on the basis 
of 1926 = 100, stood at the time of my visit at 81 and towards 
the end of the yeat at 80-9, teal wages, in terms of com- 
modities, calculated with reference to the retail price index, 
having also fallen. In most factories employing ten or more 


4 Of three investigations quoted in the last report of the Commercial Counsellor 
at our Embassy in Tokyo one for 1934 puts men’s average daily wages at yen 1°96, or 
25. 14., one for 1933 at yen 2°62, or 35. 2d,, and one for 1930.at yen 2°05, Or 4s; 1d: 
Yet such rewards, says Sir George Sansom, are ‘ amply sufficient to attract male workers 
from rural to urban employment.’ 
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persons the working day is one of ten hours, and two or three 
extra hours are usual in times of pressure. Strikes occur—in 
1933 there were 1880 disputes involving a loss of 380,000 
working days—but few have any chance of success. The 
trade unions, with a total membership of under half a million, 
are to all intents and purposes powerless. One reason for 
this is that of Japan’s total production half, according to one 
estimate, is achieved in workshops employing less than 
seventy-five workers, the textile industry being practically the 
only really large-scale industry. Some of the capital needed 
by small-scale industries comes from co-operative societies, 
but more comes from capitalists who are interested in their 
work either as manufacturers or as traders. The concentra- 
tion of capital is stupendous. 

One enormous concern handles one half of Japan’s exports. Its 
share in Japan’s imports is not much smaller, and it is said that 60-70 per 
cent. of Japan’s total trade with the new State of Manchukuo passes 
through its hands. . . . Mitsui buys and sells for its own concern, for 
competitors, for export associations and for the Government. Mitsui 
is everywhere.® 


It has a counterpart in Mitsubishi, the former being associated 
with the Seiyukai, the latter with the second largest political 
patty, the Minseito. Together with lesser family concerns, 
also powerful, are Sumitomo and Yasada; these four groups 
control four out of the five big banks of Japan. The degree 
of corruption which has for yeats past characterised political 
life can be computed easily from a variety of sources, 
foreign and Japanese.. The extent and depth of proletarian 
discontent is less easy to assess. 

Such is the complex in the centre of which stands Man- 
chukuo. In conjunction with the other circumstances 
reviewed in this article, it explains, I think, why the army, 
having with the full support of public opinion created) Man- 
chukuo, retains its leadership in respect of such steps as it 
considers necessaty for the maintenance and development of 
the new State; why the navy, with the full support of public 
opinion, has denounced the 5-5-3 ratio ; why the army, since 
it gets its recruits in the main from the peasantry, is dis- 
satisfied with the existing economic order ; why the capitalists, 
remembering their past and anxious about their future profits, 

* Guenther Stein, Made in Japan. 
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fear, yet dare not oppose, the army; why the political 
patties, which have to a large extent been controlled by the 
capitalists, can offer no resistance to the restoration of bureau- 
cratic government upon the army’s terms ; why the estimated 
expenditure for 1935-36 of the Ministries of War and Marine 
amounted to 1023 million yen, or 46 per cent. of total expen- 
diture and 70 per cent. of total revenue other than loans 
(the latter totalling about 2200 million yen during the past 
three years); and why, to.complete the vicious circle, money is 
not available in adequate sums for the relief of agrarian distress 
—another feature in which conditions in Japan resemble 
those in China. 

I have purposely stated the results of my investigations 
as objectively as possible, but it should be realised that 
beneath the surface, in both countries, national passions are 
growing in strength and in heat. 

E. M. Gutt. 
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A MODERN IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 


By Ruston Cou.zorn, Ph.D. 


If I had to choose between a so-called University which dispensed 
with residence and tutorial superintendence, and gave its degree to any 
person who passed an examination in a wide range of subjects, and a 
university which had no professors or examinations at all, but merely 
brought a number of young men together for three or four years, and 
then sent them away as the University of Oxford is said to have done 
some sixty years since, if I were asked which of these two methods was 
the better discipline of the intellect—mind, I do not say morally the better, 
for it is plain that compulsory study must be a good and idleness an 
intolerable mischief—but if I must determine which of the two courses 
was more successful in training, moulding, enlarging the mind, which 
sent out men the more fitted for their secular duties, which produced 
better public men, men of the world, men whose names would descend 
to posterity, I have no hesitation in giving preference to that University 
which did nothing, over that which exacted of its members an acquaint- 


ance with every science under the Sun. 

Tuus Cardinal Newman in his famous work on Universities, 
whose title I have borrowed in humility and modified in 
deep respect. This celebrated passage is quoted once again 
in the Report of the University Grants Committee for the Period 
1929-30 40 1934-35.1 ‘The entire Report bears witness to the 
authority Newman’s view has obtained, for an insistent, 
measured emphasis is laid throughout upon this function of 
academic life. No reasonable person can disagree with the 
view that there should occur in universities 


informal discussions of a few friends about all things in heaven and earth 
up to all hours of the night or morning, . . . the clash of mind between 
youthful historian, medical student, chemist, theologian, and engineer, 
. . . the exhilarating sense of intellectual daring and adventure. . . . 


The Committee discovers that these things exist at Oxford 


and Cambridge and in a measure in the ‘ provincial’ univer- 
sities, where four-fifths of the students are to be found. It 


1 London, 1936: H.M. Stationery Office, 45. 
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utges in favour of the ambitious building plans of London 
University that they will create a university centre where the 
atmosphere conducive to the ‘ clash of minds’ will develop. 
Yet in spite of this in all our universities, including Oxford 
and Cambridge, 
there appears to be miuch confusion of belief in regard to fundamental, 
issues, and too often an apathy or absence of any conviction, arising from 
failure to think seriously about these issues, a failure due sometimes to 
an inner inhibition, an unconfessed fear of the possible consequences of 
such thinking. — 
It seems a strange thing that this should be the case in univer- 
sities where the true atmosphere has been attained. The 
explanation lies in the fact that Newman, like most prophets, 
has been misinterpreted. What he actually said was that the 
teaching function of a university is less important than its 
function as a meeting-place. It would seem that he has been 
taken as saying that so long as a university serves as a meeting- 
place its function of teaching does not matter. To-day 
teaching has become definitely subsidiary to research, and it 
is the purpose of this article to show that the dominion of 
reseatch over teaching is the chief cause of the intellectual 
anzmia of the universities. 

The research tide began to flow in the later seventeenth 
century, when first it was recognised in England and France 
that the collection of information about natural phenomena 
was of national importance. From that moment quantitative 
criteria have been steadily displacing qualitative criteria, not 
only in the sphere of learning; but in every sphere of life. 
The first influence of this process upon the ancient universities 
of England was paralytic. They entered upon a decline from 
which they scarcely showed signs of emergence until the 
nineteenth century. As they emerged their reviving energies 
were directed progressively more and more toward the 
development of the sciences, with their characteristic method 
of quantitative research. ‘This not to the exclusion of the 
humanities, but ultimately toward a great advancement of the 
place of the sciences in learning. 

This impressive change has by no means proceeded in 
isolation in the universities; what has happened in the 
universities has been in’ some measure a result of pressure 


upon them by the outside world. In the mechanical and 
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physical sciences the specialist researcher is valuable to the 
industrialist ; in biology and allied subjects he may serve the 
purpose of the physician. It is not surprising that chemical 
and metallurgical businesses have been generous with gifts 
to universities to promote research especially interesting to 
their, industries... Buying and selling between universities 
and industry has undoubtedly promoted the study of the 
sciences and at the same time contributed toward yet greater 
specialisation of scientific research. 

It is no doubt true that in history, economics, even in 
literature, research may help the politician, the administrator 
and the journalist. It would, however, be absurd to suggest 
that extension of research in the humanities also results from 
sale of the university product in the markets of the outer 
world. Obviously it arises out of a deeper stratum of the 
Zeitgeist. The great reputation won by the sciences has 
attached itself to their method as well as to their substance, 
and it is natural enough that their method should at least be 
tried in the humanities. Imitation alone, however, can 
scarcely explain the great increase of quantitative research in 
such subjects as history and literature, or the appearance of 
semi-sciences such as philology and psychology, using research 
methods, within a portion of the sphete of literature and 
philosophy. 

These portents can be explained by direct reference to the 
mental processes of the researcher, which, indeed, reveal the 
fundamental factor in the growth of research both in the 
humanities and in the sciences. _ Creative thought is.difficult, 
and, to the great majority of humanity, impossible. Research, 
however, in a very real sense, is easy. The choice of direction 
for research can be an act of genius if it consist in the creation 
of an imaginative hypothesis; to be tested thereafter by the 
reseatch itself. But the actual research, in whatsoever field, 
requires only patience, dexterity and exactness. And it is 
lamentably true that research may be undertaken without any 
preceding act of creation. No genius is required to perceive 
merely where there lies something unknown. In an age when 
the frontiers of knowledge ate being advanced in all directions, 
every student, by placing himself for 2 moment upon the 
frontier, can look out into an uncharted area. But it remains 
true that only an able man can divine, from his frontier 
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station, whether he is gazing into a land of promise or merely 
into the back of beyond. Such men, however, are seldom 
more successful as researchers than the ordinary run of 
humanity ; the very patience which research demands is 
usually lacking in them. The ordinary, undistinguished 
individual can, on the other hand, usually be trained to 
patience, dexterity and exactness in early education, and, in 
an age whose criteria are mainly quantitative, these virtues 
are customarily instilled at school. Hence a very large 
number of ordinary people are available to do research. 
In this sense research is easy. 

It almost appears that research has made the academic 
world safe for democracy. It is very certainly the vehicle of 
equalitarianism in learning ; he who denies this is surely a 
fool. ‘To-day the preceding act of creation before research 
isa rare thing indeed. An army of excellent but very ordinary 
persons is carrying research further and further into the petti- 
fogging and unimportant. The greatest calamity of all is 
that their work, being that of a majority in an age of vote par 
téte, has come to set a standard to which even those capable of 
philosophic creation must conform. And the process is 
cumulative : the researcher comes to know steadily more and 
more about less and less. And the lesser his pursuits, the 
greater must be his patience, dexterity, exactness: the lesser, 
therefore, his enthusiasm, imagination, perception. He 
must become a machine, warp his mind, annihilate his 
humanity. 

The vast majority of univetfsity teachers are to-day 
primarily researchers, and the havoc they have wrought in 
undergraduate studies is widespread. In the first place, the 
personal relation between teacher and student, an all-pervading 
factor in university education, has been much damaged. It 
is the function of the teacher to interest and to inspire, but 
the numbing influence of research upon character is the very 
thing to destroy the teacher’s ability to discharge this function. 
Indeed, the self-immolation demanded by research turns 
many men into very unpleasant creatures, whose personal 
influence upon their students is bad. The cruel words of 
Leslie Stephen about Bishop Hurd are true of more professors 
to-day than they were in Stephen’s time: ‘ He was a typical 
specimen of the offensive variety of university don ; narrow- 
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minded, fotmal, peevish, cold-blooded, and intolerably 


conceited.’ 

These are the men who have turned lectures into an 
annual repetition of deceased ideas, or into a cold compound 
of trivialities drawn from their own and their colleagues’ 
research. As a result much disgraceful cant is talked nowa- 
days in depreciation of lectures as a medium of instruction. 
The fact remains that Nature designed the lecture to be the 
most direct stimulus to thought, since it is eminently the 
milieu in which emotion enters into and illuminates under- 
standing. To the lecturer the audience performs an invalu- 
able service, galvanising his mind to vigorous thought by 
its silent demand. If the Bishop Hurds are insensible to this 
demand, it is they who should be damned, not the lecture 
system, ‘The student can learn facts and some ideas from 
books, but his mind has not the opportunity to grapple closely 
to itself a full understanding unless he is also given rhetorical 
inspiration. Much of the hollowness of ‘ the clash of minds ’ 
to-day is attributable to the drying up of the rhetorical, 
inspirational side of academic education. 

Research has not only invaded the lecture-room ; it is in 
occupation of most of the territory of the academic curriculum, 
and as a result undergraduate studies are now usually planned 
on a basis of progressive narrowing down toward research 
minutiz. Undergraduate studies ought, in fact, to be planned 
in such a way as to offer the student the deepest understanding 
of his subject, the special relevance of the matter studied being 
to the student’s sense of proportion. To this the specialist’s 
minutiz are almost wholly irrelevant. The more important 
facts and ideas, and especially their relation to one another, 
should compose the subject-matter of the undergraduate 
course, There ought to be a sensible distribution of emphasis 
throughout the subject, though it is not clear that the course 
which gives mathematically equal attention to all parts of the 
subject offers the fullest understanding. The ‘ pass degree’ 
course, consisting of a hotchpotch of several different subjects, 
is indeed merely superficial and its results often ridiculous ; a 
course in, say, English literature, beginning with Beowulf and 
ending with Dr. Cronin, distributing itself evenly throughout, 
might also be expected to be somewhat superficial. There. is 
obviously an argument in favour of combining ‘ outlines ’ 
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with ‘closer examination of limited periods—not of one 
limited period, but of several limited periods—say, for 
English ‘literature, the Chaucer and: Shakespeare periods, 
Restoration drama and the Romantic poets. What is 
absolutely essential, however, is that special study of limited 
periods should not degenerate into mere indiscriminate 
accumulation of information. The object must remain the 
attainment of the truest, most evenly balanced understanding 
of the whole. Not for a moment should the general study 
of the whole period be regarded as subsidiary to special 
understanding of the limited fields—the reverse is the case : 
specialisation is of value to thought in so far as it illumines 
the whole and no further. 

I now venture upon prophecy. If the undergraduate 
curriculum were recast upon these lines, if good lecturing were 
to be recognised as the chief duty of the teaching staff, then 
anxiety for the other function of a university, its function as 
a meeting-ground, would not arise. There would in such 
circumstances ‘be no preventing the informal discussions 
between friends, the clash of minds between men of various 
types and ages, which are assumed to be a necessary feature 
of the education of youth. Newman would not have 
had to make the embarrassing choice of the university 
which was morally the worse; there would be no failure 
to ‘think seriously about fundamental issues.’ But since 
the universities have become the preserve of the Fulgence 
Tapir’s of learning there has been a calamitous failure of 
vitality, an absence of owovdaidrns, that quality conceived 
by the Greeks, which so inspired Matthew Arnold. It is a 
lamentable fact that many students to-day emerge from 
universities with an established habit of indolence, but this 
is not surprising if they are given nothing worth while to do. 
To what end all the building which the Grants Committee 
praises ? If it really be thought that this will make London 
University, or any other university, something different 
intellectually from what it was before, then let us lie down 
quietly and die, or fiddle cheerfully while Rome burns. If 
life is in a university, no man can prevent it functioning as 
Newman desired; buildings are a mere incident. The most 
vigorous period of intellectual life in universities was the 


Middle Ages, when they had hardly any a and 
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students and teachers foregathered wherever they might. 
And in that period teachers lived on the fees their students 
paid them and lecturing was good. For subject-matter the 
ultimate purpose was the solution of the problem of universals, 
or, in other words, the nature of the universe—a Seqittatenth 
issue. 

The predominating influence of research over under- 
gtaduate studies is usually justified by its apologists on the 
ground that an undergraduate course must contain preparation 
for ‘higher studies’ to enable students to proceed further 
with their academic training. This is merely a variation upon 
the theme that academic training should be ‘ practical,’ 
training students for a profession. In answer to this latter it 
may propetly be asked whether the outside world does in fact 
accept an academic training as a qualification for practice. In 
fact, neither the medical profession, the legal profession, nor 
business institutions do anything of the kind: all have their 
various forms of direct apprenticeship. The setting up of 
research as the object of academic training is an attempt to 
equip the student for a career of research in default of a career 
outside the university; but the plain fact is that the vast 
majority of students do not intend to seek an academic career. 
Hence for these a course consisting of the first stage in annihi- 
lation of their humanity is little short of criminal folly. For 
the others, those who intend to teach in universities, a course 
containing examples of the best teaching would seem to be 
reasonable. For those who are to do research—and somebody 
must do research—an undergraduate course is not considered 
a sufficient training by the researchers themselves. The truth 
is that for all those who are to follow the more soul-destroying 
occupations of the modern world, including research, an under- 
gtaduate course should be the precise opposite of a professional 
training. It should so establish the student’s mind and 
character as to enable him to save his soul from destruction 
by the professional training he must subsequently undergo. 

It is nevertheless a wretched defeatism to propose that all 
research should be banished from universities. It is only too 
obvious that its presence has proved an irresistible temptation 
to the weak, but the remedy for that is to put the universities 
into the hands of the strong, not to make them safe for the 
weak, The fact that research is useful to industrialists and 
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others is not to be forgotten, though a people’ whose 
universities are enslaved to industry, medicine, politics and 
the Press is weak in the head. It is become sociologically an 
idiot, whose brain is at the mercy of its appetites. To give a 
man a teaching degree because he has discovered a new cough 
mixture or a tougher steel is an imbecile proceeding and the 
very process by which the researcher has ousted the teacher 
from university posts. In principle it is immaterial whether 
scientific research for the benefit of the professions takes place 
in universities or elsewhere, except in so far as such work may 
be of use to thinkers. In the humanities the researcher is 
essentially the thinker’s devil, and, provided he does not step 
outside this function, he should remain in the universities, 
There are also many reasons of practical, especially financial, 
convenience for which the displacement of research from the 
universities might be damaging to both. 

The Grants Committee here proposes a mild half-measure, 
to discourage reseatch which ‘ does not necessarily advance 
knowledge.’ This is a highly doubtful proposition. How 
effective could discouragement be? Who would do it? 
Who is to establish a criterion of the advancement of know- 
ledge, and how is the criterion to be formed? There is no 
practical answer to any of these questions. What indeed, in 
the last analysis, is the advancement of knowledge ? Is it not 
true that the very smallest trifles are, in their humble way, an 
advancement of knowledge? It may not be worth knowing 
that there was an Usher of Parliament in the reign of 
Richard IL., but, if it be a fact, its discovery was an advance- 
ment of knowledge. It is impracticable to set artificial limits 
to research. Research has developed by a natural process, 
and it is no more sensible to try to make rules to resist its 
further development than it would be to legislate against the 
increasing use of cosmetics. Research, in spite of all the 
damage it has done, has its value. When accumulated into an 
ordered mass these innumerable trifles, which are contemptible 
individually, do in fact contribute largely to knowledge, and 
the research champions who defend the infinitesimal have at 
least as much on their side as the Grants Committee in their 
gentle disapproval. 

The danger is that research should be considered to be the 
business of the leaders of thought. For the second-class 
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scientist, economist, or historian research offers aliving. There 
should be properly equipped laboratories for research both 
in the humanities and in the sciences. They should be 
equipped with permanent, full-time staffs, conducting them- 
selves entirely as clerks—since the work is essentially clerical— 
and not partly as teachers. If research were thus to be put 
upon an entirely separate footing it would be a pure gain to 
learning. University teachers themselves should be asked 
to make recommendations to the research directors, indicating 
the subjects upon which they desire information. The 
researchers, in turn, should make reports to the teachers of 
the material they think to be available, but here the connexion 
should cease. That this is not a wholly unreasonable proposal 
is supported by certain small moves in the direction of 
separation of function which have appeared spontaneously 
even in the humanities. Free-lance researchers already exist 
in London, hiring out their services in reading documents, 
transcribing, making abstracts, etc. But their position is most 
insecure, and many of them retain the hope of a teaching post 
in the future. The * Study Groups ’ of the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs are another example. There the actual 
reseatch is done by one individual whose activities are 
directed by a committee of scholars. 

Separation of function between teachers and researchers 
is now an essential prerequisite to the improvement of teach- 
ing personnel, but there is need for direct measures as well. 
It would be ridiculously pessimistic to think that there is not 
to be found in this country an adequate supply of able men to 
staff the universities ; there is an abundance of talent, but not 
enough of it seeks careers in university teaching. It may 
safely be assumed that, if academic salaries were substantially 
higher, a large number of able men who at present do not 
consider a university career would then do so. There is no 
dearth of competition for university posts at present, but the 
competitors do not include a sufficient proportion of the best 
men. The increase in salaries, to be effective, must be on a 
heroic scale—of the order which would be possible if the 
parliamentary grant to the universities were doubled. It is 
better to invest money in the future leadership of the nation 
than to be forced, as we are now, to spend it upon armaments 
owing to the failure of our foreign policy, or upon un- 
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employment pay because we cannot or dare not devise a 
policy of industrial reorganisation. 

- The available statistics concerning university posts un- 
fortunately do not give the numbers of part-time teachers nor 
any indication of the sort of salaries they receive. There were 
in the yeat 1934-5 over 3700 full-time teachers, who earned 
in all about {£2,100,000. Since the total expenditure on 
academic salaries was just over £3,000,000, it must be assumed 
that about {1,000,000 was expended on part-time teaching. 
The salaries of the full-time teachers ranged from {£150 to 
£2000. It is proposed here to leave the part-time staff 
out of the reckoning and to put forward a suggestion for a 
division of function between research and teaching applying 
only to the full-time staff. 

Two thousand three hundred persons could probably, if 
occupied upon it exclusively, do the research now done by 
3700 in their spare time. If the figure 2300 appears a high 
one, it must be remembered that a ‘ full-time’ academic 
teaching post is a figure of speech ; the amount of spare time 
at present left for research to holders of full-time posts is 
considerable. I suggest that 2000 of these researchers 
should be paid salaries between {150 and {500, averaging 
about £350. (There ate, in fact, about 2000 junior teachers 
paid at about this rate at present.) The total payment for 
these would amount to {700,000 a year. The remaining 300 
researchers are to be more highly paid and to be occupied 
with the organisation and direction of research; their 
salaries should be between £500 and £1000, averaging about 
£650, which gives a total of £195,000. As a grand total for 
research, say £900,000 a year. 

Full-time teachers whose lives were not consumed by the 
crushing demands of research could undoubtedly do more 
teaching than they do at present, and it is hoped that they 
would be ready to do so, if entirely relieved of research. At 
the same time, reading takes time also (it is far too much 
sacrificed to research at present), and some would wish to 
write and ought to have the leisure to do so. Possibly 2700 
teachers could do the work now done by 3700. It is proposed 
that no university teacher should in any circumstances be paid 
less than £500. If he is not worth this figure, he should 


not be teaching in a university. Those paid as low as £150 
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to-day are very few, but a substantial number begin with 
salaries between £250 and £350, which is disgraceful. . About 
2000 out of the present 3700 odd full-time teachers are paid 
between £150 and £500, and rather less than 900 are paid 
between {sooand £1000. These two groups, preponderating 
enormously over those who are more highly paid, may be 
looked upon as the ordinary, undistinguished teachers, who 
are in any system bound to constitute the majority. In their 
place I propose to pay at the new rates one group of about 
1700 persons. These, being less than two-thirds of the total 
personnel, preponderate less than do the 2900 in the present 
3700; the reason for this proposal is the assumption that the 
new personnel is to be superior to the old, and a larger 
proportion of them will deserve promotion. For the 1700 
it is proposed to give salaries between {£500 and £1250, 
averaging about £750. The average is kept low, since this 
group will contain a number of young, unmarried men, whose 
needs are not great. ‘The total annual income of this group is 
about £1,275,000. 

Although, no doubt, many teachers will end their days in 
the 1700 group, a substantial number should be able to earn 
more, and a middle group of about 700 persons, earning 
between {1250 and £2000, is proposed, with an average salary 
of about £1650. ‘The average is here kept high in order to 
bring the salaries nearer to those of the highest group of all, 
making these posts a real object of attraction to able men. 
To-day there is a small group of under 500 persons earning 
between {1000 and £1500; they correspond roughly to the 
proposed 7oo group, whose total income is £1,155,000. 

There are to-day only twenty-four individuals earning over 
£1500 in university teaching posts, the maximum salary 
being £2000. This means that only one man in evety 150 
can hope to secure a‘ plum.’ In the light of the current cost 
of living such salaries are about the minimum on which a man 
with a family can hope to live in any measure of real comfort. 
If only one in every 150 can teach this standard, the academic 
profession is very unlikely to attract the men it needs. In 
place of this group, therefore, we suggest a much larger one 
of about 300 persons, earning between £2000 and £3000, 
averaging {2400. These figures are not just within the 
‘comfort’ line, but well within it, while they do not reach 
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unnecessary luxury. Many a doctor or barrister will scorn 
them. One man in every nine will be able to reach this 
status, and that, in all probability, will supply a real incentive 
to bring able men into academic teaching. The total income 
of this group is £720,000. 

The grand total for full-time teachers under these proposals 
is over £3,000,000 ; the researchers and the part-time teachers 
add another £2,000,000, so that the combined figure is about 
£5,000,000. The present expenditure upon academic salaries 
is a little over £3,000,000 and the parliamentary grant to the 
universities rather over £2,000,000. If, then, the latter were 
doubled, the reform could be financed. 

These proposals are intended to describe a state of perfec- 
tion and the additional cost to the country which such a 
state would involve after the entire reform had been accom- 
plished. For the moment what is needed is a first step in the 
direction of separation of function. If a small institution 
could take the lead in an experiment, very useful data could be 
accumulated over a period of a few years. No such experi- 
ment could possibly be successful unless a large amount of 
extra money were available for the purpose. It cannot be too 


strongly emphasised that this country need not hope to revive 
its universities unless it is prepared to spend money for the 
purpose. Is it too much to ask that the Treasury find a 
special grant to finance an experiment ? 


RusHTON COoULBORN. 
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MAKING A WILL IN INDIA 
By CornetiA SoRABjI 


Ir’s a great undertaking when an Orthodox Hindu pardab- 
nashin, sonless and widowed, settles to the making of her 
will. That she may make one at all is due to enactments 
of British rule; but these enactments simply give sanction 
to disposal by testament of that over which she would 
ordinarily have control in dispositions known to the law 
of her race and her religion. So she is absolutely free to 
make her will in the vernacular—in every sense. 

She arrives at the decision then that a will must be made. 
‘I have lived thirty years: this is old age. I may die any 
moment, and my gods would be unprotected if I did not 
make provision.’ Relations are a secondary consideration, 
but not unimportant, since, if her will did not make declara- 
tion to the contrary, they might believe themselves to have 
an interest in her death, and might hasten that event. To 
provide against this possibility she gives them as much as 
she can while still alive, trying to emphasise the importance 
of a ving donor. But they do not always, those countless 
relations, interpret her actions aright. It is therefore neces- 
sary that the important document should be made and 
registered and broadcast to the family. 

So it is indicated that a will shall be made. The next 
step is to find an auspicious day on which to visit Benares 
and assure herself of the needs and condition of the family 
idols: do they get enough to eat in the temples already 
dedicated to them? Are the pilgrims who visit these temples 
sufficiently cated for? Should her benefactions be for these 
or for other gods and goddesses ?...And when she does 
get to Benares, more delays. The auspicious moment for 
investigation has to be found: the priest, who alone knows 
the wishes of the gods in question, may be ill or on a journey. 
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But at long last that stage is overpast, and the possibilities, 
duly listed, are carried back home to the Raj, for submission 
to her personal spiritual adviser. 

Meantime, he also has been holding durbars. The whole 
district knows that the Rani is making a will: and appli- 
cants besiege him. Next in importance to the gods come 
worthy charities: ‘The diseased cows in a certain taluka, 
fed hitherto by a pious Hindu, are without a patron. The 
Hindu has died, and his bounty with him,’ Or (from the more 
enlightened): ‘ The village where the Rani was born has no 
school for boys and girls.’ Or, again, from social organisa- 
tions and English foundations: ‘The town in which the 
Rani lives has no hospital for women, and the general hospital 
lacks an X-ray department, and a maternity ward ’—thus 
and thus might the Rani do, and make her name great ! 

Her entourage for miles is interested in the will, and travels 
to headquarters with suggestions. Nor is this resented or 
deemed impertinent. The making of a will is a family (in 
the feudal sense) concern. Not to be interested would be a 
mark of unfriendliness, even of hostility. ‘All contact 
between us is severed. I have not asked to whom she means 
to marty her niece, and I have made no suggestions about 
the disposal of her property,’ would be almost a declaration 
of war. It would cut the gentle Rani to the heart; and she 
would send discreet emissaries to discover how she had 
offended, No! the suggestions are ‘common form’; 
and, the claims of the gods having been dealt with, as has 
been said, in the Sacred City, the Rani returns to tackle the 
domestic items. 

Funeral obsequies. ‘Set down that my father-in-law’s 
shradh (death ceremonies) must be commemorated by the 
feeding of twelve priests at Gaya, on the anniversary of his 
death—the priests to be paid according to the amount they 
consume.’ 

I have seen such a feeding. The priests fast for days 
beforehand, and sit cross-legged on one of the stone platforms 
at the beautiful and ancient city of Buddh-Gaya, overlooking 
the ruins and the great-leaved tree under which Buddha, the 
conqueror of the flesh and all fleshly impulse, attained Buddha- 
hood. In the near distance is the monastery of the caste 
Hindus, who through this shradh ceremony have acquired 
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rights, at the Buddhist stronghold of the men who deny 
caste. The pink-robed priests go in and out through the 
curved white arches, and the little green paraquets stagger 
in and out of the eaves, having buried themselves in the cup 
of the blood-red flowers of the cotton tree and drunk to 
intoxication. . . . It all comes back to mind, with talk of a 
Shradb at Buddh-Gaya. 

‘ For my mother-in-law there must be shradhs at Benates, 
in the temple she has founded. So many priests must be 
fed, and so many pilgrims also; and so many cows, and the 
pigeons who frequent the courtyard.’ Here the Personal 
Spiritual Adviser intervenes: ‘Is it remembered by the 
Presence that it is unlucky to turn away any who come to a 
shradb festival? May it not be as well to say, ‘‘ Spend so 
much money on feeding priests and pilgrims, cows and 
pigeons,” rather than to limit the number ?” 

And it is thus that the clause gets written: ‘ For my lord 
(husband) there must be a seven years’ shradb, and then a 
fourteen, and then a twenty-one years’ shradbh, the duration 
of the shradb increased by seven yeats, upon expiration of 
each term.’ 

This rather staggers the P.S.A. ‘ Hugur,’ he says gently, 
‘have you considered about the money needed to carry out 
this command? We have only that which will be left by 
yourself. No son is there who will see to it that these wishes 
ate fulfilled, and will add to the money left by you when it is 
exhausted. The heits of “ the 8-anna share,” + the heartless 
ones, will think of their ancestors alone, and of their own 
“ brother-ties,” and will give never a pice to us and our 
needs.’ 

‘Well! set it down for now,’ says the Rani, ‘ and tell 
the vakil [lawyer] to find a way.’ 

With her own shradh she deals summarily: ‘Five thou- 
sand rupees are to be spent annually upon my own shradh 
on the anniversaries of my death ; and better write also that 
no more than ten thousand rupees may be spent on my 
funeral ceremonies. You must take me to Benares to die, 
ot if the gods are an-angered with me, and I die before I 

2 All originally joint property in India is treated by Hindus! as representing a 


rupee—16 annas. The shares are cited as proportions of that. An 8-anna share 
is a half-share. 
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get there, I must be taken to Kashi (Benares) to be burnt. 
Jagdish Babu will know about arranging for a special 
train.’ . .. 
The ‘ worthy charities’ take months for consideration. 
But before she arrives at these some family friction has 
made the Rani remember that family expectations must be 
slain forthwith. So, the brothers and nephews and nieces 
and cousin-brothers (especially the cousin-brothers of the 
third and fourth remove) are summoned to a Bhojan—a 
feast in the Raj palace, The Rani, being purdah (secluded), 
may not be present at the feast; her guests are fed in her 
name, and at her expense. The morning after the feast, 
the Rani, having bathed and worshipped and consulted her 
astrologer about the exact hour when she should meet her 
relatives, comes to the house-of-reception in her palace 
and sits behind the purdah (curtain): her mother and sisters, 
her brothers and maternal uncles may be in the reception- 
house beside her ; but the others—the remoter relations, her 
brothers-in-law or nephews-in-law, all the relations of her 
husband—must be in the outer room. They may neither see 
her face nor hear her voice. The P.S.A, sits beside her. 
The officers of her household and her men lawyers sit in 
the outer room with what an English-knowing member of 
the family describes as ‘ the homeopathic relationships.’ 

The P.S.A. opens the proceedings: ‘The Rani Sahiba 
has summoned you together because, as you know, she is 
making her will ; and she would take you into her confidence. 
The will is not yet complete; many clauses remain to. be 
written, and the god-clauses and shradb-clauses are not yet 
formulated. But she would have you hear one clause which 
is complete and unchangeable.’ And he reads: ‘For my 
relations in whatever degree I have made provision and will 
continue to make provision during my life. They are to 
get nothing in any shape or form whatsoever under this will. 
I lay this command upon my trustees.’ ‘Now,’ said the 
Rani Sahiba to one who sat beside her, as the depressed 
family members shuffled away—‘now is my mind easier. 
I shall be allowed to live!’ 

It was four years from the date when the will was first 
taken in hand that the lawyers were told to put it into legal 
form, and yet another year before it got any further. From 
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the vakils it went to the barristers to be ‘ settled,’ then back 
again to Benares to an Orthodox Hindu barrister who had 
retired to the Holy City in expectation of death. Many 
changes did he make, each change having been made on an 
appropriately auspicious day, and each change in turn being 
submitted to the testator on a day which had ‘to be equally 
propitious. When complete the draft was a most diverting 
document—a delightful mixture of legal formality, of Hindu 
orthodoxy and of the mannerisms of my purdabnashin. 

The appointment of executors and trustees was a shrewd 
and cautious proceeding. It included the priesthood for 
administration of the temple lands and direction of the temple 
services: it included the least obnoxious of the ‘ family 
members,’ the head of a collateral branch who was sufficiently 
tigid in orthodoxy to fear disaster from outraged or hungry 
idols ; and finally (this by the Rani’s express command) it 
included the representative of an English firm of chartered 
accountants, whose duty it would be to check accounts and 
to see that the priests and ‘ family member ’ applied her money 
to the appointed uses. All trustees were removable upon 
the vote of the majority—all except the chartered accountant. 
“For of course,” said the Rani, ‘ if I did not so provide, they 
would remove him and defeat my precaution.’ 

In final shape the “ god-provisions ’ were most elaborate, 
etiquette being carefully observed as to the numbers of shris 
(a term of respect) preceding the name of any particular god— 
Shri, Shri, Ramji’ or Shri, Shri, Shri, Shri, Shri Kaliji (her 
particular goddess). Provision was made for installation of 
new gods and goddesses, for repair and upkeep of temples, 
of temple precincts and priestly dwellings; for feasts to 
pilgrims and Kashi-bashis—men and women who had come 
to live in Kashi (Benares) in expectation of death ; first-aid 
was to be given to sick or moribund temple-goers ; schools 
were to be provided for young children accompanying them, 
All was carefully regulated and prescribed to the minutest 
detail, even to the number of temple beneficiaries who were 
to be of any particular Brahmin sub-caste: ‘24 Mithila 
Brahmins,’ ‘ 12 Bubiyar Brahmins,’ and so on. The pilgrim’s 
tation of rice and grain was set down ;' and his thumb impression 
was to be taken as a receipt for the 2 annas per head which was 
given to this fugitive journeyman to the gates of Death | 
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And now the draft, finally settled, was ready for engtoss- 
ment. But an unexpected hitch occurred. The P.S.A. 
advised that upon consultation of the astrologers he had 
discovered that the will as drafted was unlucky: the last 
clause represented an even number; that could not be 
allowed. The lawyers obligingly readjusted the numbering 
of clauses. The P.S.A. then declared that, upon like consulta- 
tion, it was obligatory that the will should be in manuscript, 
written by a man who had two thumbs to his right hand: 
if one could be found with double thumbs on both hands, 
the auspices would be the more favourable. By great good 
luck a maternal uncle could answer the ‘ most favourable’ 
requisition, and was set to copying the will under the eye of 
the private secretary and the family vaki/. 

It was now time to warn the lawyers and witnesses that a 
certain month would be appropriate for the execution of the 
will. The actual day could not be announced until the family 
astrologer returned from a tour upon which he had most 
inconsiderately set forth, without revealing either his toute 
or the auspicious day. As will be imagined, sorrowful 
chances such as these are most hazardous to the punctilious 
legal adviser, who realises all that may be at stake in dis- ; 
appointing his client. In this respect the Aashi-bashi legal ; 
adviser is best off. For once a dashi-bashi, always a kashi-bashi. 
You may never leave Benares once you have entered that 
sacred city with intent to await death: not even the most 
prematurely depressed victim of influenza may claim exemp- 
tion from this rule. There is no exit door to the theatre of 
the kashi-bashi. So the kashi-bashi of my purdahashin's will 
escaped hustling. I myself (not being a Aashi-bashi) was not so 
fortunate. At the moment of the astrologer’s return and ‘ 
disclosure of a date I was at a place five days’ distance by 






































rail from the maker of the will: I had to travel post-haste ' 
in response to a telegram which said that a day—the sixth 
from the receipt of the telegram by myself—was declared to 
be the only auspicious day for execution within the next 
twelvemonth | I arrived in time, breathless, to be met’ by 
a further shock: and the only fortunate hour on that day 
was—the hour of my arrival! ... All necessary. parties 
had been collected, save a doctor. Would I collect the 
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tion, and to certify to the soundness of mind of the executant. 
This was duly arranged, and the great moment arrived. I sat 
beside my purdahnashin in the inner chamber. In the outer 
sat a large company of lawyers, officials, the civil surgeon, 
and material witnesses. 

Let no one imagine that a will rightly executed is the 
secret and almost clandestine proceeding which we make of 
it in the West. What is there to hide, if intentions are 
honourable? The will was read aloud to the Rani by the 
scribe, sitting close up against the pardab so that the company 
in the outer room might also hear. I was then asked to explain 
the will clause by clause to my purdabnashin in language which 
she could understand, and clause by clause to ask her if her 
wishes were therein embodied—explanation, question and 
answet tobe audible, in like manner, to ‘ the outside.’ Then 
the four-thumbed man wrote at the foot of the will once 
more that that paper represented the last will and testament 
of the Rani Sahiba. It was peremptory that the document, 
and his hand as he wrote upon it, should be visible to the 
men in the outer room—though #0 more than that was to be 
visible. 

I had then formally to identify my purdabnashin, who 
affixed her signature to the first page of the will. She was 
also required to sign every other page, but the first signature 
was the validating one. As she signed, her hand and the docu- 
ment had, as with the scribe, to be visible to the group of 
people in the outer room. The civil surgeon was the first 
witness. He was admitted to the inner room, where he 
examined the lady, discreetly veiled, as to her mental capacity, 
the independence of her action, etc. Followed the signatures 
of other witnesses; and we breathed freely when ‘ The- 
Keeper-of-Right-Action ’ declared that all had been concluded 
within the time required by the horoscope. 

The final formality was registration. The registrar of 
wills came. to the house : identification, signatures and thumb 
marks, a new catechism to elicit how far the lady was-a free 
agent—all this had to be faced over again. And a will which 
had been five years in the making was carried away to safe 
custody. 

CorNELIA Sorasjl. 
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THE SECOND EXAMINATION * 
By Terry THomas, LL.B., Ph.D. 


In recent years the educational limelight has been focussed 
upon the Second, better known as the Higher School 
Certificate, Examination. Pressure from the schools, the 
more liberal tendencies displayed in sixth-form organisation, 
and the enlightened policy of the Northern Universities 
Joint Matriculation Board, have all accelerated the reform 
of this examination, which is taken at the end of the 
second year in the sixth form. Normally a candidate would 
offer three principal or two principal and two subsidiary 
subjects, the subsidiary standard being roughly half the work 
content of a principal subject. Generally the work is 
specialised in groups, so that a candidate offers one group 
from the following: Classics, Modern Studies, Science, 
Mathematics, though a four-subject candidate would require 
to take one subject outside his main group. 

The Higher School Certificate Examination was devised 
to be a test of two years’ sound sixth-form work, but owing 
to various factors the original purpose has been largely lost, 
or perhaps merged, in a composite test which serves to test 
the ordinary candidate, to act as a scholarship examination, 
and to qualify for certain exemptions given by university and 
professional bodies. The main criticism has been directed 
against the dual purpose of the examination. It is said that 
the examination is attempting to perform two functions— 
to. act as a qualifying examination and as a competitive test— 
and falling between two stools. For on the one hand the 
presence of questions for and answers from scholarship 
candidates raises the standard against the ordinary or 
pedestrian candidate. The result is that the work of the 


1 In the Nineteenth Century and After for May 1929 I wrote on the First Examination, 
commonly called the School Certificate Examination. 
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latter in the examination is scrappy and poor compared with 
the answers of his scholarship brother. 

Further, whereas the Higher School Certificate Examina- 
tion formerly might have been suitable for potential university 
students, the position has radically changed owing to the 
great growth of secondary education and the consequent 
increasing percentage of pupils in the sixth forms who are 
not of a university type and not going to the university. To 
put it briefly, the examination is becoming too hard and 
specialised. On the other hand, the critics complain that the 
examination is not) serving its purpose as a scholarship 
examination, as it often does not discriminate between the 
good and the very good candidates.. Obviously the type of 
question and the standard of marking required in a com- 
petitive examination must be different from that obtaining 
in a qualifying examination. Cases are recorded where 
candidates who obtained open university scholarships between 
a first and second attempt at the Higher School Certificate 
Examination showed. little or no improvement in their 
marks at the second Higher School Certificate Examination, 
though it was well known to their teachers that their work 
had improved considerably both in depth and range. The 
competition for scholarships. is also producing intense 
specialisation and over-pressure, not only on the scholarship 
candidate, but also on the ordinary candidates who, unfortu- 
nately, are dragged along in the wake. 

Apart from the fact that the examination is becoming |too 
academic, another insidious peril has arisen. The ordinary 
non-examination subjects are, being pushed out of the 
curriculum or being reduced to a relative state of unimport- 
ance measured in terms of the time allotted. Now this is a 
serious matter, especially as the universities are criticising the 
powers of expression of their recruits who often hold good 
Higher School certificates, It is common ground with all 
educationists that the power of using the English language— 
written or spoken—is fundamental and more important than 
an assorted knowledge of ;facts which can often only be 
repeated in gtamophonic style. The schools and. the 
universities are therefore at one in their desire to maintain 
the cultural side of sixth-form work for university entrants, 
whilst the schools are only too conscious that the specialised 
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coutses necessary for success in the competitive Higher 
School Certificate Examination are not the most suitable for 


_ the ordinary non-university entrant. Over and above: this 


the schools are determined not to become examination 
pteparation machines pure and) simple, and are further 
determined, as far as it lies in their power, to preserve their 
freedom to do general educational work which might have 
little examination significance but be real education in the 
truest sense. Such work varies from school to school, and 
many useful experiments are being made in this so-called 
free time. Nobody would under-value the importance of 
lessons on Literaty Appreciation, Music, Art and Archi- 
tecture, Economics, Our Social System, Government, Law, 
Biology and Mankind—all treated in a general humane way, 
with opportunities for discussion by the pupils themselves. 
Unfortunately, the pupils think that such subjects are of no 
importance’ because they do not count for examination 
marks, and this feeling is accentuated by the remorseless 
competition for scholarships which is getting a grip of the 
schools. Schools are judged by the number of scholarships 
they win rather than by the general cultural standard of the 
boys turned out. 

Enough has been said to show that there is solid ground 
for the serious concern which is felt for the welfare of sixth- 
form work. Probably the main factor is the scholarship 
question. The examination is trying to serve a dual purpose, 
and some attempt has therefore to be made to separate these 
distinct functions of the Higher School Certificate Examina- 
tion into qualifying and scholarship parts. A proposal for 
reform on these lines has been put forwatd by the Northern 
Universities Joint Matriculation Board. Briefly the proposals 
are that special scholarship papers shall be instituted and that 
scholarships shall be awarded on the aggregate marks obtained 
in the qualifying and scholarship papers.. The ordinary 
candidate would take the qualifying examination only and 
would obtain his Higher School certificate by passing in 
three or four subjects, Further, to meet his case some 
reduction in the syllabus content isto be made so that he can 
cover a limited ground more thoroughly. The question of 
the syllabus for the scholarship papers has been much debated, 
and on this there are two schools of thought. Some think 
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that the syllabus for the qualifying examination will be 
sufficient and that hatder and more exacting questions can 
be set on it which will sufficiently differentiate the scholarship 
candidates. In fact, for the scholarship paper, implications 
will be read into the syllabus—which, after all, is only a 
brief indication of the ground to be covered, and not an 
exclusive list of topics. 

The other school of thought feels that the scholarship 
syllabus should be more closely defined so that the schools 
may know what preparation is required instead of having to 
learn, after the event, from the examination papers. It is 
argued against this that a special scholarship syllabus would 
give an advantage to the bigger and better equipped school, 
and so react unfairly on the able pupil from a school not so 
generously endowed with facilities. However that may be, 
one thing clearly emerges—the scholarship candidates would 
now compete amongst themselves and not thereby raise the 
standard against their colleagues less well mentally endowed. 
Thus the pernicious reactions of scholarship work on the 
qualifying examinations should be eliminated. It should be 
stated, in passing, that the scholar will only be allowed to 
offer two scholarship papers in addition to his three qualifying 
ones, so that there is here a little safeguard against over- 
pressure. 

On the face of it the new suggestions seem to meet the 
situation, but there are some who still feel that the new 
scholarship system is not trustworthy. Such criticism is 
necessarily detailed and technical and concerns marking 
systems. One query is this. Is the aggregate mark obtained 
a trustworthy guide? It is pleaded that one candidate may 
pick up marks here and there for parts of questions and may 
get a total exceeding that of the boy who has spent all his 
time doing some questions thoroughly and well. Some feel 
that boys of the first type are not the real stuff of which 
scholars are made, and that their knowledge is superficial 
and their ability a form of slickness rather than the profound- 
ness which one associates with real scholarly work. It is 
essential that the examiners should protect themselves against 
this danger. How can this be done? One way is for bonus 
matks or alpha marks to be given for distinguished work. 
Then the aggregate as well as the alpha marks would be taken 
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into consideration in arranging the final order of merit. 
Possibly there would be a temptation to reduce the alpha 
marks to numerical marks. This should be resisted, as it 
would be safer to allow qualification by means of an aggre- 
gate and then settle the final order by means of the special 
alpha marks awarded. 

One of the grievous problems at present is the fact) that 
too many candidates who are below standard offer themselves 
for scholarships. This is a very human failing, and one can 
appreciate the temptation to the school and to the boy to 
havea shot at it. Also, as these scholarships come from public 
funds which all feel entitled to draw upon, it is a little difficult 
to put any bar in the way of a candidate trying his luck, 
Hope springs eternal in the candidate’s breast. ‘ You never 
know what might happen,’ he reasons. Most schools will 
tell him what will happen ; but that is a far cry from taking 
such a serious step as debarring him from entering. The 
result is that examiners are glutted with papers which have 
no serious claims for consideration. How can this be averted ? 
One suggestion is that only those who obtain a ceftain 
standard in the qualifying papers should be allowed to take 
the further scholarship papers. This would be excellent if 
there were time to carry it into effect. It would mean that 
the qualifying examination would have to be taken: neat 
the end of the Lent Term, or at the beginning of the Summer 
Term, in order that the qualifying results could be obtained 
in time to admit the successful candidates to the scholarship 
examination in July. Such a scheme would have serious 
repercussions on the school arrangements. For instance, it 
would mean that the sixth-form work would be reduced to 
five terms, or, alternatively, the school year would have to 
commence at Easter. 

Further, the Lent Term is the period when the incidence 
of sickness is heaviest, and a candidate’s preparation might 
be seriously impeded by his own absence or even by the 
absence of his teacher. The effects of these absences tend to 
be smoothed out by July, which is therefore a more suitable 
time for the examination, except for the fact that the tradi- 
tional English week of summer usually falls in the examina- 
tion period, and also that the candidate has to beat down the 
English instinctive call to play ball. His thoughts wander to 
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the cricket field or tennis court; yet the examination has to 
be taken, and he turns to his work with a sigh. Another 
suggestion is that there should be an entry fee for scholarship 
candidates to prevent frivolous entries. The responsibility 
of deciding is then thrown back on the school, or parent, or 
local authority. It does not give any sort of guarantee that 
the competition is restricted to the best candidates. Rather 
it limits the entries to the candidates with the wealthiest 
backers. 

So far the discussion has been largely confined to the 
scholarship candidates. We must not forget the ordinary 
boy. ‘What is to be done for him? It is proposed to reduce 
pressure by a reduction of syllabus and to reduce specialisa- 
tion by increasing the number of subjects to be taken, with 
a greater emphasis on subsidiary subjects. Schools favour a 
reduction of syllabus but not an increase of subjects. For 
one thing, there is a danger of the group system rearing its 
maligned head in the Higher School Certificate Examination, 
and, secondly, extra subjects will encroach on the free time 
of the school for general work. There is no guarantee that 
a better education will be provided by examining in another 
subject. The schools maintain that easier questions marked 
at a higher standard with a larger number of passes would 
be the ideal. It is wrong that after two years’ sound work 
only 70 per cent. get Higher School certificates. It should 
be nearer 90 per cent. Boys should leave with a Higher 
School certificate of self-respect as much as with one of 
certified knowledge. 

It cannot be too strongly stressed that the examination is 
a school examination and not a university examination. 
Further, the examination does not, and cannot, test the whole 
work of the school. Many of the intangible things taught 
by a good school are not susceptible to examination—at 
any rate, on this side of the Atlantic. It is an article of faith 
of the schools that the general education of the boy is the 
business of the school, and that neither the responsibility 
for this nor the direction of this can belong to an outside 
examining body. The schools want to retain the little freedom 
they have left or, better still, increase the time for general 
education. They have, therefore, welcomed the recent 
relaxation of the Advanced Course Regulations by the 
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Board of Education. Whereas formerly thete ‘were certain 
standardised hidebound courses of subjects, now’ schools 
are free to choose and experiment without being penalised 
under the grant regulations. This is a wise and significant 
move. The advanced course regulations have served their 
time and generation and have helped to build up a high 
standard of sixth-form work. The time has ‘come to release 
the leading-strings, and there seems no doubt that this new 
freedom will be well used. By implication the new move 
means a recognition of the fact that the secondary schools 
ate no longer purely preparatory institutions for the univer- 
sities. The vista'is now much wider and sixth-form boys 
are being accepted in a much greater range of occupations, 
which is all to the good of the boys and of the occupations. 
Neverttheless, the schools still in part have to serve the 
universities, and it is necessaty to’ maintain a friendly and 
efficient co-operation between them. It is thetefore pertinent 
to inquite what respect the universities pay to the Higher 
School certificate. They are largely represented on the bodies 
awarding these certificates, and therefore should take some 
account of them. ‘The position at present varies from 
university to university, and in most cases seems in a rather 
fluid state. In some universities the holder of a Higher 
School certificate is exempted from the first year’s work 
of the honours course or from the first M.B. In others this 
is not granted at all, or only grudgingly. We are now 
touching on a difficult problem—the overlap between sixth- 
form work and university first-year work. The organisation 
at the universities is complicated by the fact that they receive 
recruits from the schools who range from those who have 
just scraped through the matriculation to those who may 
have spent three or four years in a sixth form and have won 
scholarships. Obviously there is some need for the univer- 
sities to differentiate between these groups, or otherwise the 
first-year classes must be very heterogeneous. From the 
university point of view the question appears to be one of 
staffing, or sub-division of classes, or in some way making 
allowances for the better prepared entrant. Some university 
professors maintain that all students should pass through 
the first-year course, or they will lose something unique. 
The schools, however, naturally feel concerned to hear that 
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an ex-fifth-former and a sixth-form scholar may be grouped 
for instruction in the same class. The problem is a difficult 
one, and does not concern us here except to point out that a 
part of this overlap difficulty would be met by making allow- 
ances to the holder of a Higher School certificate. It is not 
suggested that the time spent for a degree should be reduced, 
but that the time of the first year might be more profitably 
used. It is a problem which will be settled in time. Mean- 
while, it is good to note that reform is in the air. The broad 
general lines already seem evident, and we can look forward 
in the near future to modifications which will protect the 
ordinary and the scholarship candidate, will minimise over- 
pressure and over-specialisation, will reduce the overlap 
between the secondary schools and the universities, and yet 
allow the schools to retain that freedom which has been 
claimed as an outstanding feature of the English Public 
School tradition. 


TERRY THOMAS. 
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COLLECTING, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


By Prorsessor W. G. ConsTaBLE 


‘SELF AND PARTNERS, BEING THE REMINISCENCES OF 
Str CHarues Hoxmes”’ 


Most men (and women) are magpies by instinct. Earpicks 
ort elephants come alike to them as collectors; and of all 
collectors, the English have proved themselves the most 
determined and insatiable. Yet almost unrecognised, certainly 
unrecorded, a profound change has come during the last fifty 
years over the way this collector’s passion has exercised itself. 

In those mighty progenitors of a long line—Arundel and 
Charles I—the business of collecting was inextricably mixed 
with that of patronage of contemporary art, and so it was 
throughout the eighteenth century. Also, the collector 
himself was very much concerned with the collecting. He 
might, and did, press into service all kinds of agents, from 
ambassadors and aftists downward, according to his wealth 
and social position ; but he collected mainly because he was 
interested in the objects themselves, and those objects he 
treated very much as his private property. Brother collectors 
would be admitted to view and discuss them ; and, as part of 
the business of patronage, artists might be allowed to study 
ot copy them. But the idea of holding a collection as a trust; 
and of making it accessible to a considerable public, was 
apparently unknown. ‘Then, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, with the French wars, and later the coming of the 
Industrial Revolution, methods and ideas began to change. 
English collectors fished in the troubled waters of Italy and 
elsewhere, where owners of works of art were anxious to 
sell in order to meet the exactions of Napoleon. Syndicates 
including eminent persons were formed to acquire whole 
collections, from which a selection would be made, and the 

1 Constable, 18,. 
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remainder sold; and from among the members of these 
syndicates and their agents emerged the dealer in works of 
art as we know him to-day, financing his purchases with his 
own or borrowed capital, and selling in the best market he 
can find. At the same time, a new type of collector emerged 
in whom desire to acquire works of art for theit own sake was 
mingled with or supplanted by the wish to enjoy the social 
ptestige their possession brought or to make an investment 
of capital. In such hands, collecting and patronage began to 
part company. To acquire contemporary work required a 
judgment and knowledge of one’s own mind which the new 
race of collectors lacked ; and might be financially risky. 

Inevitably, to serve the new types of dealer and collector, 
the professional expert began to appear of the type of W. Y. 
Ottley, many of them remarkably ignorant and ill-equipped, 
but justifying themselves by keeping a chapter ahead of their 
employers. More important, the idea of forming: public 
collections of antiquities and works of art took definite shape. 
The British Museum had been founded in 1753, but remained 
a collection of books until the acquisition early in the nine- 
teenth century of the Towneley marbles and the Egyptian 
antiquities captured from the French opened a new epoch. 
Meanwhile Desenfans was forming a collection for a National 
Gallery in Poland, which the disappearance of that country 
as a political entity ultimately brought to the Dulwich 
Gallery; and in 1824 the National Gallery crept into 
existence. The controversy over its foundation showed that 
the idea of collecting as a means of patronage was still alive. 
Farington, for example, thought that. the Gallery would 
ptovide a useful customer for the work of Royal Academicians. 

Probably these developments in public collecting owed 
much to Napoleon, the exhibition of whose artistic gatherings 
in Paris thrilled cultivated Europe. But that anybody should 
want to look at public collections occurred to comparatively 
few, Certainly, the behaviour of those in charge of museums 
and galleries did not favour the idea. That a few privileged 
connoisseuts should be admitted, perhaps; but the great 
unwashed, no. In fact, a public museum or gallery was (and 
in certain quarters still is) regarded as a storehouse to which 
entrance is to be jealously guarded. 

So things remained for some half a century with changes 
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here and there, but with basic conditions and ideas unchanged. 
But during the ’eighties came a stir, and another epoch 
_ opened; and it is one of the fascinations of Sir Charles 
Holmes’s book that not only has he seen from the inside almost 
every change in the collector’s world since those days, but 
has himself been the means of bringing many of them about. 
If ever the history of collecting and connoisseurship in 
England comes to be written, his book will be one of the most 
valuable sources of information for the historian. But though 
it is history, it is history without tears. The great events, 
the broad movements, are seen as a background to a most 
candid and lively account of the author’s own personal 
struggles (there is singularly little about his triumphs, except 
quite excusably as a fisherman), told with a characteristic 
lightness and precision of touch. So, the book is a human as 
well as a social document ; and one that young artists (to 
whom the social significance of events ought to matter 
nothing) should study, to realise how determination and 
otdered concentration of energy can enable a painter to 
triumph over difficulties of lack of time and lack of money. 

As a contribution to history the story told opens with the 
author’s association with Ricketts and Shannon in 1896. At 
the Vale Press, by skill in handling the financial and com- 
metcial side of the business, he helped materially in that 
revival of good printing in England which lies behind 
English supremacy in printing to-day. More important, 
however, he was introduced into the world of collectors, 
connoisseurs and dealers, in which the greater part of his time 
was henceforward to be spent. 

In the art market two new and powerful forces had 
recently appeared. The American millionaire had discovered 
works of art as a means of enhancing social prestige, and 
was willing to pay for them sums regarded as wantonly 
extravagant. It is said that the standing order of one eminent 
buyer to his agent and adviser was ‘Double the highest 
offer.” On the other side, Bode of Berlin, with fewer 
resources, but unrivalled knowledge and courage, was at 
work. So the cry went up that England was being despoiled 
of her masterpieces, many of them, incidentally, the result of 
earlier English raids on Continental collections. The tables 
were indeed turned, and remained so until a few yon ago. 

VoL. CXX—No. 713 
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After the wat, competition from the Continent ceased to be 
serious ; but the Drang nach Amerika continued until the 1931 
slump. English collectors have not been able to resist the 
pressure. Here and there new collections of importance 
have been formed; but the drain on the older ones has 
continued. To this the death duties have largely contributed. 
It is no lack of patriotism or failure to appreciate their 
possessions, but sheer economic necessity, which has driven 
many owners to part with works of art. 

Thus, inevitably, two ideas developed: that the possessor 
of a work of art is to be regarded in a measure as a trustee 
thereof for the community as a whole; and that the State 
must on occasion step into the breach and itself become, on 
an increasingly large scale, a collector. These two ideas have 
been worked out in several directions. One is through those 
ptovisions of the Finance Acts by which under certain 
conditions the owner of a work of art does not pay death 
duties thereon, provided it is not sold. In 1921 it was further 
laid down that death duties should not be payable in the case 
of a sale to a national institution ; a provision with whose 
drafting Sir Charles Holmes was closely associated, whose 
effect, in his own words, was that ‘owners at last had a 
substantial inducement to give the nation the first refusal of 
anything which they wished to sell.’ Another development, 
in which Sir Charles also played a large part, was an under- 
taking given, also in 1921, by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and renewed by subsequent Chancellors, that the Treasury 
would give substantial help towards purchasing certain 
works of the highest importance in English private collections, 
should they ever come into the market. Without these 
arrangements the acquisition of the Wilton Diptych and the 
Cornato Titian would scarcely have been possible. 

Another sign of the times has been the formation and 
phenomenal growth of the National Art Collections Fund, 
whose raison d’étre is to come to the help of public museums 
and galleries throughout the country, to enlarge and enrich 
their collections. 

But the extension of the State’s activity as a collector has 
ptoduced even more important consequences, since it has 
effectually killed the conception of a museum or gallery as 
mainly a storehouse, and stimulated the idea of its being a 
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collection belonging to the public as a whole, for whose 
instruction and pleasure it exists. As never before, problems 
of the decoration of galleries, the arrangement and framing of 
exhibits, the issue of suitable catalogues and guides, the giving 
of public lectures, and above all the provision of. adequate 
staff to carry on all these activities, have become pressing. 

In many of these matters museums in the United States 
have been pioneets, and we have still something to learn 
from them. But recent progress in English museums and 
gallery administration has been rapid ; and in that progress 
the National Portrait Gallery and the National Gallery under 
Sit Charles Holmes have been particularly prominent. The 
rehanging and redecoration of the National Portrait Gallery, 
so that the finer portraits should be shown to advantage, 
while preserving historic continuity, was a notable feat, and 
laid an indispensable foundation for the admirable work of 
later directors. The driving force behind the reorganisation 
was not primarily zsthetic, but the desire that those who 
owned the Gallery should use it more freely and profitably. 
In Sir Charles Holmes’s own words: ‘I have always had a 
fanatic belief in the potential value of the National Portrait 
Gallery, as a living adjunct and illustration to our national 
history. . . . As anessential feature in our national education, 
the National Portrait Gallery, even now, is greatly under- 
valued.’ 

The rehanging and redecoration of the National Gallery 
after the war was a bolder step ‘still. Following American 
precedent, the better pictures only were hung in the main 
galleries, the remainder being organised as a reference section, 
freely accessible on request, on the ground floor (mot the 
basement, as it is often erroneously called). 

This principle of organisation, in which the National 
Gallery was a pioneer in this country, has been accepted by 
succeeding directors and applied even more drastically; 
while the finest museum buildings of our day, the National 
Museum of Wales, and the extension of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge, have accepted it as a fundamental 
necessity in their planning. The decoration of the galleries 
was frankly experimental in certain cases, and provoked some 
criticism. But the fact remains that the general scheme of 

using cool, light backgrounds for primitives, and richer tones, 
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with gold, silver or another colour broken over them, for 
later masters, has been widely followed, not only in England, 
but in certain great foreign galleries, notably the Prado. In 
any case, the net result was to make the Gallery livelier,'more 
agreeable, more comprehensible: and the public showed 
their appreciation by increased attendance. 

But reorganisation and rehanging of museums and 
galleries is not enough by itself to enable their owners to 
understand and to enjoy them. To Lord Sudeley chiefly we 
owe the appointment of guide-lecturers in the national 
museums, whose services ate free to the public ; and the 
system is now being adopted in many other places. Up-to- 
date catalogues and guides, together with photographs and 
postcards, are also needed, not only for the public, but for 
students; and improvement in these has been rapid. But 
the National Gallery still stands alone in aiming at having 
every one of its possessions photographed, and in being 
prepared to supply, at the price of a print alone (and that a 
very moderate price), a photograph of anything not yet taken. 
The photograph and publication department of the National 
Gallery, moreover, as organised by Sir Charles Holmes, 
yielded enough profit considerably to increase the Gallery 
funds for purchase. To him also the interesting experiment 
of organising concerts in the Gallery is due—a precedent 
which has been followed by other institutions more recently. 

But this increase in activities had made increased staff a 
necessity ; and over this the battle has been long and severe, 
The old-time Treasury arguments that (2) a director of a 
museum has merely to walk round occasionally, counting the 
objects under his care to see that they are all there, and 
(2) that, anyhow, the work is so delightful that nobody needs 
to be paid for doing it, have had to yield to facts. The 
creation at short notice of a trained museum personnel has 
been, however, no easy task. ‘There are two schools of 
thought: those who believe in the museum doing its own 
training, at a risk of narrowness and one-sidedness, and those 
who advocate some preliminary study of art history or 
atcheology, as is usual in Germany. It is a little disappointing 
that Sir Charles, with his experience as a Gallery Director and 
as Slade Professor at Oxford, says nothing on this point. But 
one gathers that he thought his work at Oxford worth doing 
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in arousing interest in the arts, and perhaps in shaping future 
collectors—a view which has not, however, been taken by 
all his successors. 

The question of training gallery and museum staffs is 
only one side of a more complicated situation that has 
developed in the world of collectors and collecting. With 
its main roots in the work of Giovanni Morelli, a science of 
connoisseurship has developed, in connexion with works of 
art, of a highly technical character. Questions of date, place 
of origin and authorship are now a matter for expert and 
specialist investigation, employing an elaborate apparatus of 
literary and photographic material, and often also the 
resources of the scientific laboratory. In this development 
Sir Charles Holmes has likewise taken his share, especially 
through his editorship of the Bwrlington Magazine. ‘The 
importance of the Bar/ington is that, alone among English art 
magazines, it has opened, and still opens, its pages to articles 
dealing primarily with the date, provenance, and. attribution 
of works of art. The story of how the magazine nearly 
foundered early in its career, and how it was saved, is an 
exciting one; and describes a welcome triumph for exact 
and honest scholarship. 

But this increased precision and elaboration of learning 


‘has brought dangers, since collector and dealer alike are apt 


to be at the mercy of the trained specialist. The collector 
has the obvious way out of buying what he likes, irrespective 
of date, whether it comes from A. or B., or is the work of 
X. or Y. That would have been the eighteenth-century 
method ; but modern collectors rarely have that courage. 
So has atisen a regular race of advisers to collectors ; and also 
the practice of giving certificates of authorship and even of 
merit, often in exchange for considerable sums, which ate 
obtained by the dealer and sold with the work of art to the 
client. Obviously, such a system is liable to gross abuse, 
and has, in fact, resulted in the exchange of large sums of 
money for merely a piece of paper, quite irrespective of the 
merits of the work of art concerned. Fortunately, collectors 
and dealers are in revolt, especially as forged certificates are 
now drifting about the art market. But the basic fact remains, 
that to tell ‘undoubted Raphaels from Gerard Dou’s and 
Zoffany’s’ is a highly technical matter, and complicates the 
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question of museum staffs, who must clearly have adequate 
training, knowledge and experience if they are to collect 
wisely for their masters, the public, and to deal with the 
collections under their charge so that they best serve their 
purpose. 

Even more does this matter of expert knowledge compli- 
cate the question of gallery government. The long and sad 
story of the relations of Sir Charles Holmes with the Trustees 
of the National Gallery illustrates this only toc well. Conflict 
is liable to arise between great personages interested in the 
atts, themselves perhaps collectors, and the expert. Neither 
side is certain to be always right ; but with whom is the final 
decision on any technical matter to rest? The question is 
most acute in the case of pictutes. No one is likely to dispute 
seriously the expert’s views on the authenticity of a fragment 
of a Coptic textile, or of a Carolingian ivory. But everybody 
considers he has the ability and right to deliver judgment ona 
picture. One thing is tolerably certain : that the appointment 
of other experts as members of a governing body of a museum 
or gallery will not per se overcome the difficulty. Rather, a 
solution seems to lie in a stricter and more precise definition 


of function as between governing body and administrative 
official. But no rules and regulations will work without 
frank recognition of the fact that conditions have changed, 
and that collecting to-day is a different business from collecting 
in the eighteenth century ; and that collections owned by the 
public must be organised and directed to serve’ public needs, 
from that of the schoolchild to that of the specialised scholar. 


W. G. ConsTAaBLez. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF HORROR-FICTION 
By RB, H. Vistak 


* As I emerge on deck the ordered arrangement of the stars 
meets my eye, unclouded, infinitely wearisome. 

“There they are: stars, sun, sea, light, darkness, space, 
great waters; the formidable Work of the Seven Days, into 
which mankind seems to have blundered, unbidden. Or else 
decoyed ...’ . 

Thus the young captain, who could not get his ship out of 
the seemingly bewitched latitude in Contad’s Shadow Line, 
expressed not only his weariness but his horror ; and, regarded 
from one aspect, the materiality of things is dreadful to. the 
imagination. Physicists tell us that,it has no real existence. 
They compare the solar system to the arrangement of electrons 
about their central proton that constitutes.every atom of 
matter, The spaces between, they explain, are equivalent. to 
the spaces between the planets and the sun, and the very 
proton and electrons themselves are immaterial. Even 
normally it is impossible to identify oneself with matter ; 
while it has been logically demonstrated that we are really 
outside space and time. Nor is the essential immateriality of 
things merely theoretical. In one of the abnormal states that 
are as rare as they are significant it is possible, after abstractedly 
observing some solid substance, to realise this fact, with 
amazement and terror. | 

The effect would be.as if a solid body should appear in the 
domain of spirits: ‘That would indeed be an apparition, in the 
eerie sense of the word—a mask of the unknown, of not 
understood, and thence frightening ; and, as everybody is a 
spirit essentially, we may be said to haunt one another with 
our corporeal spectres. Our streets are full of phantoms, 
with which—fortunately for our nerves—we have grown 
familiar. Eternity is haunted by time, which Plato has called 
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its ‘ moving shadow.’ Plato, indeed, realised his phenomenal 
aspect no less than Blake when he spoke of his ‘ spectre.’ In 
such an experience as I have described, the mind is consciously 
—or, rather, subconsciously—in its appropriate element. 

On the other hand, it is possible intuitively to see material 
things transcended into indescribable vibrations—that ethereal 
rhythm propounded by Lord Kelvin, or Prospero’s ‘ insub- 
stantial pageant faded.’ The ‘ formidable work of the Seven 
Days,’ as the captain in The Shadow Line described the material 
universe (though the number of the ‘ days,’ accurately, should 
be six), would seem, accordingly, to be a sort of magical 
structure, of which the senses are windows. They may also 
be termed lenses, which it is the function of art to intensify. 
The art of horror-fiction not only intensifies impressions of 
external scenes and objects, but presents all things as if they 
were seen in a distorting mirror. At the same time, it lends 
them a more than ordinary realism ; to beguile the reader’s 
credulity in an eerie, mysterious story it makes the actual 
environment appear the more convincing, or matter-of-fact. 
Apart, however, from supernatural mystery, the evocation of 
horror in fiction depends upon the same graphic—though 
subtly modified—tealism. 

Nothing could be more starkly matter-of-fact, for example, 
than the description of the bedroom where Maud is awaiting 
het unknown fate in Uncle Silas : 


The room was large and lofty, but shabby and dismal. There was a 
tall, four-post bed, with its foot beside the window, hung with dark-green 
curtains, of some plush or velvet texture, that looked like a dusty pall. 
The remaining furniture was scant and old, and a ravelled square of 
threadbare carpet covered a patch of floor at the bedside. 


The location of the room in the huge dilapidated mansion is 
obscure; hidden away amid interminable passages and 
galleries, its very outlook is sinisterly closed in; and in it— 
in the ‘imperfect light of one mutton-fat candle ’—Maud’s 
dreadful governess, Madame de la Rougiére, skips and 
flounces about in her sluttish finery, or ogles gauntly to herself 
in the square of mirror ; while she seems to inhale the cold, 
vault-like atmosphere as her natural element, exhaling, at the 
same time, a subtle suggestion of ghoulish malignity which is 
even more horrifying. 
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Still more realistic, perhaps, in this sense, is the appalling 
trepanning scene in Le Fanu’s House by the Churchyard, which 
is described through the sensations of the listeners crouching 
outside the door. The operation is being performed, late at 
night, by the depraved, brutalised surgeon-genius Dillon, 
who had previously arrived, with a violent pealing at the bell, 
‘in dingy splendours and a great draggled wig, with a gold- 
headed cane in his bony hand . . . diffusing a reek of whisky- 
punch, and with a case of instruments under his arm.’ It is, 
indeed, a ‘ sure and firm-set earth,’ on which the master of 
horror ‘ moves like a ghost.’ 

In poetry, no less than in prose, the sense of mystery and 
horror is evoked by realistic imagery. Instances of this are 
the precise enumeration of the strokes of the clock and the 
responses of the barking dog in Christabel, and the ‘ silken 
sad uncertain rustling of each purple curtain’ in The Raven. 
How horribly realistic, also, are those lines in The Ancient 
Mariner : 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with Jags 
Upon the slimy sea. 
With regard to the mere qualities of thickness and hard- 


ness, these appurtenances of horror are strikingly illustrated 
in the works of Poe and Joseph Conrad. In Conrad’s Victory, 
hard sheens of sea, or river, with foliage glinting like metal, 
and massed glooms, are shifted across the stage, with 
occasional bursts of thunder; and these subtropical effects 
enforce the horrific scenes. Sometimes the world grows hard 
indeed ; as when: 


The sun, touching the water, was like a disc of iron cooled to a dull 
red glow, ready to start rolling round the circular steel plate of the sea. 
. . « The forceful stream from the pipe broke like shattered glass. 


Night, before the murder in Macbeth, thickens. Darkness, in 
the culminating horror of Conrad’s Shadow Line, seems 
actually to materialise : 


The impenetrable blackness beset the ship so close that it seemed that 
by thrusting one’s hand over the side one could touch some unearthly 
substance. There was in it an effect of inconceivable terror and of 
inexpressible mystery. The few stars overhead shed a dim light upon the 
ship alone; with no gleams of any kind upon the water, in detached 
shafts piercing an atmosphere which had turned to soot. . . . If the air 
had turned black, the sea, for all I knew, might have turned solid. 

VoL. CXX—No. 713 "* 
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This may be compared with a passage in Poe’s MS. Found 


in a Bottle, which concludes: ‘ All around were horror, and 
thick gloom, and a black sweltering desert of ebony.’ One is 
obviously reminded of that Egyptian darkness in the Bible—a 
* darkness that could be felt.’ 

Instances of the evocation of horror in fiction by means of 
distortion are the incongruous presentations of the smile, 
whiteness, and old age. ‘Thus, the smile—the symbol of 
sweetness and innocence—is represented as the rictus, or 
death-smile. Of this Poe’s Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym 
affords a striking illustration. It is contained in the episode 
of the ghastly disappointment that befell the famished men in 
the derelict when the ship they saw apparently hastening to 
their succour came near ; when one of the figures leaning over 
the starboard bow seemed ‘to be encouraging us to have 
patience, nodding to us in a cheerful although rather odd way, 
and smiling constantly so as to display a set of the most 
brilliantly white teeth.’ It was the smile not merely of death : 
the ship’s decks were littered with corpses in advanced stages 
of decomposition! This is a sort of materialistic parallel with 


the approach in The Ancient Mariner of the ‘ spectre bark.’ 

Poe exhibits what he calls ‘the conqueror worm’ in 
things. Death grins in his stories, and horror smiles ; though 
in his Haunted Palace the ‘ hideous throng ’” 


. tush out forever 


And laugh—but smile no more. 


Conrad, however, produces horror from the living, as in 
the ‘ smile of ghastly amiability ’ on the face of his grotesque 
and horrible ‘ Plain Mr. Jones’ in Victory. Sometimes he 
suggests a daunting sense of vacuity, as if the universe were a 
hollow shell. In The Shadow Line the ‘brooding stillness of 
the world seemed sensitive to the slightest sound like a 
whispering gallery.’ In Bram Stoker’s Dracula, for all the 
crudity of the book, the reader sustains a real grue when the 
mouth of the vampire, instead of smiling horrifically, ‘ made 
a square,’ like some lugubrious classical mask. In this case 
there seems to be a kind of distortion of a distortion. 

In his chapter on the ‘ Whiteness of the Whale’ in Moby 
Dick, Herman Melville comments upon the association of 
whiteness with various forms of sublimity and horror. He 
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finds it shocking that the symbol of purity, holiness, and 
gladness, elevated in the vision of St. John to the highest arc 
of sublimity, should characterise, not only loathsome diseases, 
death-shrouds, and sepulchres, but such creatures as the ‘ white 


bear of the poles and the white shark of the tropics’ : 


What but their smooth, flaky whiteness makes them the transcendent 
horrors they are? That ghastly whiteness it is which imparts such an 
abhorrent mildness, even more loathsome than terrific, to the dumb 
gloating of their aspect. 


It is not merely the ‘ bringing together two such opposite 
emotions in our minds’ that ‘heightens the intolerable 
hideousness ” of polar bears, sharks, the horrible squid, and 
all the whited sepulchres and white cowled horrors in 
existence, but an ‘ elusive something in the innermost idea of 
this hue.’ 

The horror of whiteness, also, is the very motif of Poe’s 
Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym; while a still greater—at least, 
more realistic—master of horror, J. Sheridan Le Fanu, 
exploited it even more strikingly. His ‘ silvery white gentle- 
man’ in The House by the Churchyard, and Uncle Silas, with his 
saintly, venerable, silky white hair, ate surely the most 
horrific figures in literature. In the figure of Uncle Silas, 
apparently so gentle and venerable, the quality of whiteness 
in its sinister significance is combined with the symbol of 
ancientry. This is but a step to the feelings of horror with 
which De Quincey, in his English Opium Eater, associated the 
antiquity of Asia : 

Southern Asia, in general, is the seat of awful images and associations. 


As the cradle of the human race, it would alone have a dim and reverential 
feeling connected with it. But there are other reasons, No man can 


pretend that the wild, barbarous, and capricious superstitions of Africa, 
or of savage tribes elsewhere, affect him in the way that he is affected by 


the ancient, monumental, cruel, and elaborate religions of Indostan. 


Horror, like absurdity, is grotesque, being dependent upon 
an impression of derangement in external aspects. The 
grotesquely horrible and the weird are related to beauty as 
the nonsense of a Lewis Carroll is related to philosophical 
knowledge. ‘They have their basis in reality, or what the 
Greeks called ‘the first philosophy ’—+the knowledge of that 
which really is. ‘Thus merely morbid horror is as distressing 
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to a cultured mind as is facetiousness or crudely irrational 
nonsense. 

If the evocation of horror in fiction is dependent, as it 
seems to be, upon the presentation of a more than ordinary 
realism, or impression of solidity—and if, as physicists and 
metaphysicians assure us, the phenomenon of solidity itself 
is an illusion, or phantasm conjured by our senses—the 
masters of the horrific art may be said to exploit this material 
ghost by means of their intensifying and distorting devices. 
By making it appear abnormally solid they paradoxically give 
us an uncanny inkling of its insubstantial nature, suggesting a 
feeling akin to that of Conrad’s young sea-captain, that it is a 
kind of magical trap, into which ‘ mankind seems to have 
blundered, unbidden. Or else decoyed . . .” 

The foregoing observations, however, suggest a very 
sinister view of material phenomena; and, in fact, there is 
an altogether different connotation. Solidity, condensation, 
mass are characteristics not only of horror but also of 
sublimity, as in the compressed, monumental qualities of 
bronze or marble sculptures: emblems of eternity. Matter, 
in this sense, is an attribute of the preternatural no less than 
of the unnatural. In the continuation of the passage that I 
have quoted from The English Opium Eater, De Quincey relates 
both aspects when he speaks of the ‘ mystic sublimity’ of 
‘immemorial castes, in vast empires, and in the mere names 
of the Ganges and the Euphrates.’ 

The Semitic imagination, the main source of sublime 
feeling, abounded with conceptions of the massive and 
immense, like the huge twin-dragons in the Babylonian story 
of the Creation. ‘The Hebrew poet imagined the Deity as 
holding the sea in the hollow of his hand. Dante and Milton, 
inspired by the Bible, conceived massive immensities. Dante 
gives stupendous measurements of the infernal gates; the 
stature of Milton’s Satan reached the sky. Corresponding 
to this in the domain of horror there is the gigantic Antarctic 
figure in Poe’s Narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym and the huge 
swollen ship in his MS. Found in a Bottle, Hawthorne’s Great 
Stone Face, and the passages on hugeness in Moby Dick. 

Thete is, in fact, a real relation between horror and 
sublimity. The faculty of evoking horror in fiction is allied 
to the power of sublime creation. The one is the other in a 
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modified form. It is significant, in this connexion, that Poe 
manifests other characteristics of the sublime genius than that 
of a proclivity for material mass. His characters are as 
abstract and subjective as Milton’s, and his work shows a 
similar deficiency in a sense of humour ; while personally—at 
least, on one occasion—he is said to have manifested the pride 
of the Miltonic Satan. 

Darkness, in particular aspects, is an attribute of sublimity 
as it is of horror. The difference of the effect produced is due 
to the treatment, or disposition, of the darkness. Sublimity 
is dynamic; horror is static. Milton’s fiends are energetic ; 
they react powerfully against the gloom of their background, 
and against its very profundity appear the more brilliantly 
conspicuous. They may be said to be én, but not of, hell. In 
the psychological horror of Hawthorne the gloom has 
penetrated the foreground; so that in his Scarlet Letter he 
achieves, what Milton attempted in vain, a convincing 
imagination of hell. His guilty Minister lies passively at the 
mercy of the ghoulish creature who is battening on his 
conscience. Hawthorne’s morbid genius sees all things, like 
his ‘ veiled Minister,’ through black gauze; and the subtle 
blight that he disseminates infects the very sunshine with a 
gloom which in the Saturnalia of his Black Sabbath condenses 
and breaks into essential horror. 

In his Haunted Palace Poe betrays regret for ruined beauty, 
faded glory : 

But evil things, in robes of sorrow, 
Assailed the monarch’s high estate. 
(Ah, let us mourn |—for never morrow 

Shall dawn upon him desolate !) 
And round about his home the glory 
That blushed and bloomed, 
Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed. 


But the ‘monarch’ was ‘Thought.’ He was, thus, 
himself his own enemy; himself the source of the evil 
assailants of his ‘ high estate.’ In Poe’s Raven, however, the 
cause of the haunting ‘ horror’ is sentiment—romantic love ; 
as it is also the motif in his horrible short story Berenice, in 
which a man becomes obsessed with his wife’s teeth, which he 
afterwards extracts as she lies in her coffin. In Ligeia, however 
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—-another of his more morbid, or pathological, short stories— 
the cause of horror is the will. In this story the spirit of a dead 
wife becomes metamorphosed in the person of her successor. 
These diverse, yet interrelated, causes of horror in Poe’s 
imagination are significant. In each case they are effected by 
the operation of excess. A psychological division has taken 
place. The nature of this division is graphically illustrated in 
Conrad’s Heart of Darkness, in the fate of the wretched 
idealist’ whose intellect became ‘ preternaturally clear’—a 
kind of lucent frost—while his emotional faculties sank into 
a sensual hell, generating flames which produced, indeed, ‘ no 
light, but rather datkness visible.’ All this is symbolic of the 
psychological dichotomy that eventually produced horror, in 
the subsequent meaning of the word—which in Milton 
signified extreme “error, The division seems to have been 
precipitated by Thought, or the analytic spirit. 

In early poetry and drama sublimity and humanism were 
fused, as—in the most obvious itstance—they function 
together in the Bible; while in Shakespeate—for example, 
in the ‘naked new-born babe’ passage in Macheth—they 
together constitute such a paradox as ‘ pity’ appearing before 
the terrified Macbeth as the avenger in the shape of innocence 
and harmlessness. The synthetic genius of Shakespeare 
combined not only sublimity and humanism, but even the 
tragic and the comic, which in classical drama had been 
separated. Yet in Shakespeare there occur the first signs of 
disruption in the psychological mould: the crystallisation of 
Thought in the surprisingly modern, morbid introspection 
of Hamlet—which, by the way, presents one of the most 
materialistic ghosts that have ever been conceived. Thus the 
Shakespearean synthesis of sublimity and humanism was 
already tending towards change; the scientific genius of 
Bacon having provided the 4an. In Paradise Lost Thought 
was precipitated in disembodied sublimity. After Milton 
came the sentimental conceits of the Restoration lyrists. The 
subconscious mould, already in process of division, had been 
jatred and distempered by the sensual inundation of that 
period, and the rift between intellect and sensibility widened. 
There followed the frigid and formal compositions of the 
Queen Anne period, a period of imaginative atrophy. 

Sublimity reappeared in various modified forms in the 
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Romantic Revival. It was involved, notably, in the strange 

genius of Hardenberg and Tieck, by whom, as Coleridge 

_ shows, Scott was inspired, as also was Coleridge himself ; 
while humanism was born again in the sentimental novel. 

Coleridge, no less than Poe, betrays the effects of the 
strange transmutation of sublimity in ruin. Thus The 
Ancient Mariner is suffused with sultry colours and phos- 
phorescent tints; while Kubla Khan contains such a morbid 
oxymoron as ‘ holy and enchanted ’ to describe the trysting- 
place of a woman and her demon lover. The process con- 
tinued, becoming more and more subtle and recondite. The 
sublime imagination—manifested, on its purely abstract side, 
in the Idealistic and Absolutist systems of philosophy, and in 
German music—was modified into fiction of weird or realistic 
horror; while humanism evolved—or, rather, devolved— 
towards the psychological novel, with its preocgapetion with 
sentiment in its most sexual form. 

As has been observed, the story of horror depends very 
largely for its effect upon the author’s treatment of material 
phenomena; the sex-novel also, in its different métier, is 
concerned with materialistic aspects: there is an essential 
relation between horror and passion. Novel and hortor-story 
ate therefore, in this sense, upon the same terrain, as were the 
original sources of their inspiration : humanism and sublimity. 
It would seem that in literature, at any rate, there has occurred 
something in the nature of a theological ‘fall? But to 
consider the story of horror in this light of its exalted origin 
is to be lifted up above daunting imaginations ; is to look 
upon the material universe, not, indeed, as a sinister phantasm, 
but as a revelation of supernal reality. 


E. H. Vistax. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


MARXISTS AND LITERATURE 


Literature, by Philip Henderson (Bodley Head, 35. 6d.). 
Shakespeare, by Middleton Murry (Cape, 125. 6¢.). 


As the object of the writer is to make the nature of things 
clearer both to himself and to others, and as the object of the 
social order is to suppress any truths which may prejudice 
its well-being, writers, unless they use their gifts exclusively 
in the interests of society, have a difficult time of it, whatever 
the form of society in which they live. In the aristocratic 
England of Queen Elizabeth, Shakespeare, whose plays were 
tigorously censored by the Lord Chamberlain, complained 
of ‘ Art made tongue-tied by authority, and folly, doctor-like, 
controlling skill.” He was forced to make many compromises 
with his conscience, and when he lost his temper, as in 
Troilus and Cressida, with its realistic portraits of the soldiers 
and statesmen of the Elizabethan age, he could not get the 
play staged. In the relatively democratic England of Queen 
Victoria, Charles Dickens was so greatly chafed by the limits 
within which he had to work that he wrote to Forster: 
‘Don’t think it a part of my despondency about public affairs, 
and my fear that our national glory is on the decline, when I 
say that mere form and conventionalities usurp, in English 
art, as in English government and social relations, the place 
of living force and truth.’ 

Shakespeare had to propitiate royalty, Dickens had to 
propitiate the middle classes. Since the death of Dickens, 
nearly seventy years ago, the mass of the nation has been 
elevated into the power which the writer must serve, and an 
anxious concern about the social system is now looked upon 
as the sign by which one may distinguish a great writer from 
a wanton trifler. Shortly after the war this view, which 
before the war had been propagated by a line of writers from 
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William Morris through Shaw and Wells to Chesterton and the 
Guild Socialists, seemed to be losing ground, But the increasing 
prestige of Russia in English intellectual circles has revived it, and 
’ it appears at the moment to be stronger than ever. 

In a pamphlet on Literature Mr. Philip Henderson expounds this 
view in a simple, direct style which invites an equally simple and 
direct criticism. ‘The object of this book,’ he writes, ‘ is to trace 
the development of literature . . . in relation to the social order 
of which it is always and everywhere the outcome.’ The social 
otder to Mr. Henderson is synonymous with an abstraction which 
he calls the economic system. His religious sense, in default of any 
other form of religion congenial to it, has made him turn the 
economic system into a First Cause. Everything, according to 
Mr. Henderson, is due to the economic system, and the economic 
system is not due to anything. Here, on the one side, is mankind ; 
there, on the other, is the economic system. If the economic system 
is in a bad way, men are unhappy. If it is functioning satisfactorily, 
as in Russia, they are contented. This curious philosophy of cause 
and effect comes out vividly in his treatment of William Langland’s 
Vision of Piers Plowman. Up to a point he approves of Langland. 
It was, he writes, Langland’s concern to give a true picture of the 
broad bases of economic misery upon which the impressive structure 
of the Catholic Middle Ages was reared. ‘ But,’ he adds, chidingly, 
‘ Langland, though he recognised all this, was before everything a 
moralist and concluded, according to the theology of his time, that 
social evils were not so much the result of the economic system 
itself, as the obscuring of Holy Truth by such vices as covetousness, 
gluttony, pride and so on.’ 

A sensible person does not go to a tailor for a perfect figure, but 
for a suit to fit the figure he possesses. Langland did not look 
round for a medieval Marx to graft a perfect economic system on 
to an imperfect world. He tried to persuade his fellow-countrymen 
to go through the preliminaries of self-discipline necessary before 
they could attain a just relation to one another. What Mr. Henderson 
calls ‘ the theology of his time ’ was that part of the Christian religion 
which is common to all profound religious and ethical systems— 
namely, the recognition of the inherent imperfection of human 
nature, and the necessity to discipline the will instead of indulging it. 

As a materialist, Mr. Henderson believes in human perfectibility 
and regards the belief in a perfection beyond this world as a denial 
of life. ‘It is,’ he says, ‘the common ground of all the great 
ascetic religions of the world,’ and he dismisses it as ‘ the age-old 
pursuit of a non-existent Absolute.’ Speaking of Buddhism, he 
says that such a teaching ‘ could only have arisen in a world-weary 
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civilisation and would have been impossible among a young and 
militantly progressive people like the Greeks.’ It is ‘a doctrine 
born of satiety and extreme sensibility.’ 

To explain the circumstances in which a doctrine arises is not 
to disprove its truth. Mr. Henderson is too easily content with any 
hackneyed formula which seems to support his argument. The 
question he neglected to put to himself is whether truth is more 
accessible in a nation asserting its will, or in a nation reflecting on 
the consequences of asserting its will. Don Quixote was not written 
until Spain was in decline. King Lear was written during the 
exhaustion and disillusionment which followed the triumphs of 
Elizabethan imperialism. Buddha had tested life thoroughly before 
he formulated his philosophy. To go to ‘a young and militantly 
progressive people ’ for wisdom is as sensible as to go to a lover 
for an impartial estimate of his beloved. This is not to say that the 
true wisdom of life consists in avoiding experience, but that it con- 
sists in learning from experience, and in ultimately transcending it. 

The Marxist believes as completely as the imperialist in the 
assertion of the will. His quarrel with the imperialist is merely 
because he resents the assertion of the will being confined to the 
wealthy and privileged. The Greeks in their early piratical stage 
are pleasing to Mr. Henderson, who calls them ‘ a frank and fearless 
people, who for the first time faced the world in its objective 
reality.’ But when these vigorous freebooters in due course become 
full-blown imperialists, the Marxist moralist in Mr. Henderson is 
shocked. ‘ A selfish and often brutal imperial policy,’ he laments, 
* was the ruin of the Athenian state.’ Mr. Henderson, in short, 
approves the assertion of the will in a primitive people because he 
sees them as what might be termed Nature’s proletarians. But when 
they begin to assert their will through the forms of a more civilised 
state of society they become selfish and brutal. 

From the occasional comments on writers: with which this 
survey of literature is sprinkled it appears that Mr. Henderson, 
when his eyes are not fixed on the Absolute of a perfect economic 
system, regards human nature with disgust. Swift is one of the few 
writers he cares for. ‘The great and terrible mind of Swift,’ he 
says, ‘. . . his terrifying revelation of the bestial absurdity of human 
nature.’ It is because Mr. Henderson feels human nature to be 
bestially absurd that he looks for a miracle (the descent from the 
clouds of Marx’s prose style of a perfect economic system) to save 
humanity from itself. 

The aversion from other human beings which drives a man into 
collectivism is naturally accompanied by an aversion from literature, 
which expresses what single minds of unusual power have felt and 
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thought about life. Throughout this book Mr. Henderson tries to 
discredit literature as a parlour game of the well-to-do. ‘To-day,’ 
he writes, ‘ the world must renew itself with a new form of society. 
. . « Then the conception of literature as an elegant accomplishment 
of the leisured class and art as “ fine art ’? will disappear. . . 7 

To condemn literature because it occupies the spare time of 
persons who, like Mr. Henderson himself, regard Virginia Woolf 
and D. H. Lawrence as. great writers is as sensible as to condemn 
Christ because an Anglican church emptying itself at 12.30 on a 
Sunday morning is not an inspiriting spectacle. The great writers 
of the world have, with very few exceptions, lived lives which were 
anything but elegant and leisured. Hampered by the common 
weaknesses of humanity, they have allowed the cares and privations 
of their harassed existence to impair their happiness, but in their 
best moments they have shown the relative unimportance of that 
material order which for the Marxist fills the whole horizon of life. 

Mr. Middleton Murry is not a Marxist of the pure stamp of 
Mr. Henderson. ‘ Murry,’ Mr. Henderson writes, ‘ adopts the role 
of the spiritual saviour, the man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief, publicly shouldering the cross of his generation.’ His 
Marxism, Mr. Henderson continues, is ‘a mystical and purely 
subjective theory of social life.’ Murry, he explains, recommends 
us to effect an inward revolution. ‘ Was there ever a nicer way 
of effecting a social revolution, changing oneself and leaving the 
economic system inviolate?’ Clearly Mr. Henderson feels that 
Mr. Murty has annexed the name of Marx simply in order to 
recommend his own purely individualistic morality to such weak- 
minded persons as would like to be Marxist and up-to-date, and 
yet have no very urgent wish to man barricades and shoot or be 
shot. There can be no question that Marx would have associated 
himself with Mr. Henderson’s protest, and have forcibly repudiated 
the suggestion that Stalin seated in the Kremlin realised his dreams 
less satisfactorily than Mr. Mutry seated in an armchair meditating 
on Keats, Blake, and D. H. Lawrence. 

There is, however, a genuine and very strong element of 
materialism in Mr. Murry’s mixed nature. In the book on Shake- 
speare which he has recently brought out, Mr. Murry has the 
following passage : 


. . atruth which probably Karl Marx was the first clearly to discern : 
the truth that, in proportion as the possibility of a satisfying material 
life on earth for all men began to emerge in the process of history, so the 
imperativeness of the need of an after-life to remedy the irremediable 
injustices of this one began to decline. As the expectation of life increases 
the demand for immortality declines. 
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This view, that a belief in a state of being beyond the world of the 
senses is an illusion bred by an empty stomach, is sound Marxist and 
Hyde-Park-Secularist doctrine. But in the mouth of someone who 
has attempted to interpret men of the highest religious and imagina- 
tive genius, Christ and Blake, Shakespeare and Keats, it is a 
declaration of almost complete incompetence for his task. Not 
quite complete incompetence, for a muddled mind may have 
moments of imaginative intuition, and Mr. Murry has a muddled 
mind. In this book on Shakespeare he makes some acute inferences 
from the plays about Shakespeare’s own life. Particularly good is 
the connexion he traces between the poet in Timon of Athens and 
Shakespeare reflecting on his relations with the youth of the 
Sonnets. His praise of Two Gentlemen of Verona, a play that has been 
generally underrated, is also proof of a fine sensibility. But the 
trouble with Mr. Murry is that he has been more ambitious than his 
talent has warranted, and has spoilt a good critic by trying to puff 
him into the semblance of a great one. He reminds one of the old 
type of clergyman who, when preaching was still looked upon as an 
intellectual feat, used to spin endless profundities out of some such 
simple statement as ‘And Absalom rode upon a mule,’ showing 
how completely it was in the character of Absalom to choose a 
mule, not a horse or donkey, and how inevitable it was that he should 
ride upon it, where another might have walked by its side, or 
prodded it from behind with a goad. This technique for impressing 
the simple-minded is one which Mr. Murry adopted long ago, and 
he is still using it as ruthlessly as ever in this book on Shakespeare ; 
droning through a whole chapter on the significances implicit in 
Desdemona’s ‘ Sure, there’s some wonder in this handkerchief,’ and 
making the same ado about nothing when Macbeth, after complain- 
ing that the time has been that when the brains were out the man 
would die, remarks that the time has been his senses would have 
cooled to hear a night-shriek. ‘This sense,’ says Mr. Murry, ‘ of 
something strange that has happened to time itself.’ 

Another device which frequently leads Mr. Murry astray is a 
sudden resolve to startle his readers with some statement which no 
previous critic has thought of making. A few years ago Mr. 
Murry announced that the Falstaff of the second part of Henry IV. 
was not amusing, and could not be compared with the Falstaff of 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. Apparently this strange view has 
served its turn, for he now writes: ‘ The Merry Wives is essentially 
inferior to the two parts of Henry IV.’ The surprise packet this time 
is a jet of cold water directed on King Lear. ‘ By the conventional 
reckoning, King Lear is the warm and human, Coriolanus the cold and 
inhuman drama. I think and believe and maintain almost the 
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opposite.’ The third of the great weaknesses which prevent Mr. 
Murry from doing his talent justice is the insistence on himself 
_ obvious in ‘ I think and believe and maintain.’ His view of others is 
always obscured by his vision of himself. In the sentence just 
quoted the relative merits of Lear and Coriolanus are pushed off the 
stage by the Promethean figure of Mr. Murry challenging the 
universe to prefer Lear to Coriolanus, if it dares. 

Perhaps feeling that there is not enough of himself in the book, 
Mr. Murry adds an epilogue in which he pictures himself in friendly 
chat with Shakespeare. ‘ Yes, they come to see me sometimes,’ 
Shakespeare tells Mr. Murry. ‘I like the young ones best—Keats 
and Chatterton are my favourites. I think they’re happy in the 
garden here, above all in the evening. . . . Sometimes in May a 
nightingale sings. I’m glad of that, for Keats’ sake.’ There is 
nothing wrong with this epilogue, except that it occurs at the end 
of a book on Shakespeare, not at the end of a book on Sir James 
Barrie. ‘ Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition.’ Wolsey 
would have proffered the same advice to Mr. Murry. 


HuGu KINGsMILL. 


County of Middlesex Calendar to the Sessions Records. New Series. 
Vol. ii., 1614-1615. Edited by W. le Hardy, M.C., F.S.A. 


(The Clerk of the Peace, Middlesex Guildhall, 1936, 155.) 

Only ten generations have lived and died since, in the city of 
London, within a period of nine months, three men were slowly 
pressed to death under a pile of stones as they lay, naked, in a 
dungeon, for refusing to plead. One hundred persons were 
hanged, of whom only four for murder. The crimes here recorded 
are of the same nature as those which we commit to-day and in 
roughly the same proportions. Men and women traded on Sunday, 
gambled, overcharged customers, were cruel to or neglected 
children, abused the police when in liquor, and played football 
instead of learning at the butts to defend the realm. In this Calendar 
of nearly 500 well-indexed pages many good English names appear ; 
their descendants may draw their own deductions from this 
fascinating tale of human frailty 300 years ago. A notable feature 
of this and the preceding volume is the almost complete absence in 


the index of the names of aliens. 
ARNOLD WILSON. 


The Home Market, a Handbook of Statistics, by Major G. Harrison and 
F. C. Mitchell (London: Allen and Unwin, 1936, price 105. 6d.). 

Every manufacturer and every merchant is now aware of the 

necessity of planning in advance his production and sales campaign, 
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and has discovered that important material is lacking to enable 
him to gauge the probable extent of his market, For want of the 
necessary information many promising plans have come to ruin, 
and even in the apparently simple problem of estimating the increase 
of traffic due to increased transport facilities Mr. Frank Pick, in a 
foreword to this book, confesses how inadequate ascertainment of 
the local market for traffic facilities has on two occasions at least 
completely falsified the expectations of the managers of the under- 
gtound railway system of London. For all sales purposes it is 
needful to know, first, the population of an area, its age distribution, 
and its occupations ; secondly, the extent and probable stratification 
of its purchasing power ; and, thirdly, the chief directions in which 
money is now spent. The London Press Exchange, Ltd., a well- 
known organisation occupied in ‘ business research’ for advertise- 
ment purposes, has, therefore, performed a useful piece of work in 
bringing together a collection of important public statistics and 
ptivate estimates, and this praiseworthy attempt to systematise our 
imperfect knowledge is worthy of high commendation. 

The first part of the book is occupied with a detailed analysis 
of the information collected in the Census of Population for each 
of the fifteen large areas used by the Registrar-General ; for each 
area the number of families, their sizes, and their age and sex distri- 
bution are shown and the trends of population between areas are 
indicated. Those statistics are set out very clearly, and (here as 
elsewhere in the book) those persons who are puzzled even by the 
simplest tables are catered for by pictorial representations which, 
at least, have the merit of being far less wooden than most similar 
delineations. In dealing with the approach to a stationary or 
declining population reference should have been made to Dr. Snow’s 
paper on the subject (Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 1935, 
Part IL.). 

The second part of the book is occupied with calculations of 
the national income for 1934 and its distribution between three 
social grades in each of the areas. The methods adopted are highly 
ingenious, and the results may well give a broad indication of the 
actual condition of things, but they cannot be taken as absolute 
measures without many reservations. The starting-point is Mr. 
Colin Clark’s estimate of £3,655,000,000 for the national income 
of the United Kingdom in 1931, and students of his work are aware 
of the unavoidable extent to which the deficiency of facts has to be 
made good. Theauthors of this book calculate the national income 
of Great Britain as £3,700,000,000 in 1934, an increase of under 
4 per cent. over 1931 after allowing 2} per cent. for the income 
of Northern Ireland, but, as the Board of Trade Index of Production 
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showed an increase of nearly 18 per cent. in 1934 over 1931, it 
would appear that there is some reason for doubting the accuracy 
of the estimates of income for 1931 and for 1934. The fact is that 
' the problem has got beyond the power of the private investigator 
to handle, and the sociological and economic importance of the 
issues involved demands that the Government should take the matter 
in hand. We need a new inquiry like that of 1906 into the amount 
of the national wage bill and the number of persons paid at each 
specific rate, and the inquiry should be extended to cover transport 
and black-coated workers ; calculation of earnings on wage rates 
is too hazardous. Further, we pay such a large share of our incomes 
in income tax that we are entitled to demand that the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue should give us information regarding the whole 
8,000,000 persons above the exemption limit similar to that which 
they give (in seventeen classes) for the 81,562 payers of sur-tax. 
If the information collected regarding wages and income was 
classified in suitable areas, the needs of the business planners would 
be met. 

The pages dealing with national expenditure and family budgets 
might well have been expanded, and the total expenditure of 
£4,094,000,000 in 1934 (apparently for the United Kingdom) sits 
uneasily beside an income of £3, 700,000,000 for Great Britain, and 
will puzzle those who do not reflect that income from the national 
debt is not included in the ‘ national income.’ If we deduct the 
Io per cent. paid in direct taxation, it is interesting to note that 
liquor, smoking, entertainments, and sport account for £45 9,000,000, 
or nearly 12$ per cent. of the remaining expenditure. The alloca- 
tion of £230,000,000 for liquor appears to be that of the United 
Kingdom Alliance; that of £85,000,000 for entertainments and 
sport would seem to be an underestimate, seeing that we now know 
from Mr. Rowson’s calculations (Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society, 1936, Part I.) that over £41,000,000 was paid in 1934 for 
admission to cinemas. More use might have been made of the 
Reports of the Census of Production Act and of the inquiries made 
under the Import Duties Act. 


Henry W. Macrosry. 


A Woman at the Abyssinian War, by Muriel Currey, O.B.E, 
(Hutchinsons, 18s.). 

Between 1915 and 1919 the armed forces of the Crown in 
Eastern and Western Arabia were fighting the Turks and at the 
same time ‘ liberating ’ from the Ottoman yoke the tribesmen and 
peasants, who generally welcomed, or affected to welcome, their 
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new masters. The front line was a scene of carnage and horror, 
or remorseless bombardments of helpless Turks and pack animals 
pent up in ravines or streaming hopelessly over desert paths and 
unable to reply to high explosives dropped on them by the ton. 

Yet behind the advancing armies our political officers were 
busy picking up the broken threads and repairing the social fabric. 
Within a week or so of the occupation of a burned-out village, 
looted and wrecked by Turkish regulars or Arab irregulars, seed 
grain was being distributed (rendered unfit for food by suitable 
treatment) and medical aid, where needed, and food were being 
given. Within three months, schools and courts of justice were 
established ; within a year, horse races and a totalisator, agricultural 
shows and baby weeks. The contrast was extraordinarily vivid : 
those at home heard only of war and blood, of advances and defeats, 
of courage and death. Yet to the local population the war bore 
another aspect : it brought prosperity and an element of freedom ; 
new ideas and welcome opportunities. Disillusionment came, as 
it was bound to come, later, but of the good intentions of those 
who strove to improve the lot of the inhabitants of the newly 
occupied territories there was no doubt, and, on balance, the 
inhabitants have gained much from the new régime which they could 
not have hoped to secure from the old. 

Miss Currey’s experience has been behind the lines. She has 
seen the Italian political officers at work, following policies not 
unlike our own in similar circumstances ; she notes with observant 
eye and a sharp pen the loyalty of Eritrean troops to their Italian 
officers. She hears the talk of officers and men, turning mainly on 
food and roads, as in every other campaign. She finds the local 
population well content to take what Providence has sent them. 
The narrative is of importance: it is the first of its kind ; it implies 
a point of view which is unpopular to-day, but it should not be 
ignored on that account. It is now clear that the future of Ethiopia 
lies in Italy’s hands. The immense amount of scientific and socio- 
logical work that has been done by Italians in Ethiopia during the 
past forty years, and the considerable success of Italy, in most 
unfavourable circumstances, in developing and administering Libya, 
augurs well for the future. The problem of Africa is so vast that 
no one nation in Europe can hope to approach it with success, 
except in concert with other interested Powers. A standing com- 
mission of all colonial Powers in Africa collating information, 
translating and exchanging opinions, and stimulating experiments 
of every kind is urgently needed, and perhaps offers the best hope 
for the welfare of the ‘ Dark Continent.’ 

ARNOLD WILSON. 





WALKS AND TALKS 


Kerry REVISITED 
By Str ArnotD Writson, M.P. 


As the Dail Eireann in Dublin was making known to the 
world its decision to abolish the Senate and, with it, one of 
the few remaining ‘ safeguards’ in the Constitution of 1922, 
I took a last moment decision to spend Whitsuntide in Kerry. 
In the dining-car between Paddington and Newport I found 
myself facing two young men, whose talk made it clear that 
they, too, were ‘ getting away.’ They were juniors in the 
office of one of Greater London’s boroughs—one an 
accountant, the other specialising on rating. The talk turned 
to the value of a university education. They were glad that 
it had not been forced on them ;. it was no help to most men. 
In the council’s offices only two men, both juniors, were 
graduates; they were ‘not much good’ and would never 
get to the top. The clerk to the borough council, the sur- 
veyor, the medical officer, and so on, none had been to a 
university. If a boy was to be any good he must start, as they 
did, at seventeen: they agreed, however, that he might 
perhaps gain by going to a university after two years’ work 
in workshop or office. University graduates, they declared, 
need a clerk to prevent them from making simple mistakes : 
they are careless, not methodical. Accuracy was what most 
mattered. 

One of them was aggrieved that he could not get a 
Territorial commission, since he had never been in an O.T.C. 
He believed that it would be good policy to give commissions 
to men like himself who could bring twenty or thirty men 
with him. What he clearly did not realise was the amount of 
hard work, training and experience that goes to make a com- 
petent officer, and the heavy responsibility that lies on a 
subaltern in time of war. ‘ The men will be ready to do their 
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share before you,’ I said. ‘Are you good enough? Are 
you fit to lead them? Are you worthy of them ?’ 

They left at Newport and I was free to watch, through 
the windows, the succession of busy industrial towns that lie 
between Newport and Carmarthen. A Welshman at the 
next table, seeing my interest, told me exactly what each 
works was doing, and who were the owners. We stopped 
opposite a slowly-moving goods train; he told me whence 
came each truckload of tubes and’ bars, joints and plates, 
billets and coals, and discussed the bearing on the future of 
South Wales of what Sir William Firth had been saying. We 
protected Great Britain against the Dominions and India; 
should we not protect Wales against England? Was it not 
better to bring the steel to. the plateworks than to: depopulate 
Wales ? Was it not cheaper to move material than men ? 

He left the train at Swansea. The only occupant left in 
the compartment was a young clerk from London taking. a 
holiday with relations in Cork, a city of which he was. scornful, 
He said he was half Irish: his soul was 100 per cent. Cockney. 
He was not a Territorial: he played a little tennis at. the 
country club. He would not leave London for anything 
short of a good rise of pay and would never be happy else- 
where, All Britain outside London was ‘ half-baked.’ His 
recreations were the cinema and dancing. He never reada 
book, as, he explained, he had passed his examinations. 

The Innisfallen left Fishguard at 12.40: at to next morning 
we stepped on to the wharf in Cork’s innermost harbour, 
just beyond the Ford Car and Irish Dunlop factories. ‘ Any 
machine guns 2” asked the examiner cheerfully—chalking my 
pack without waiting for my reply. A resident in and a lover 
of Cork insisted on showing me the town, beginning with 
the Grand Parade, where the motor omnibuses start for 
Bantry and Killarney, Cloyne and Kenmare. The inevitable 
Woolworth’s shop was selling everything for 7d.—the result 
of tariffs, I was told; but ‘did people object? No! | The 
goods sold were not necessities for the most part, but frip- 
peries. At breakfast my host drove home the moral. . The 
bread was of flour milled in Cork; the bacon was from 
Tralee; the butter, with a taste which the imported article 
cannot acquire, was local produce. (For some unknown 
reason Ireland. has never become famous for cheese.) The 
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Camp coffee was made in Dublin, the sugar in Mallow. The 
list of Irish-made goods was endless—thanks to tariffs. Irish 
cement and Irish tiles were on the market. All was well with 
Ireland: they had lost the Senate—it was a pity; but the 
more: responsibility they put on the Government,’ the less 
likely ithey were to be foolish. I was anxious to get to my 
destination, and at my suggestion he found ‘a lorry-driver 
ready to give me a seat as:far as Killarney—a three-hour tun. 
We stopped half way for some food and I showed him the 
following cutting from the local paper : 


THRILL FoR Pics 
Fell One by One Out of Conveyance 


While a lorry was conveying fat pigs through New Ross to Waterford 
Bacon Factory, the lower door at the rear flew open and the lorry began 
to shed pigs until about ten were lost. As each porker fell on to the road 
it seemed to be dazed for about two minutes. Then every pig picked 
itself up and ran in the wake of the lorry. When the lortry-driver saw 
what had happened he returned to retrieve his lost property, remarking 
that some of the poor brutes must have been wounded unto death as 
they were thick fat. They were all returned to the lorry, however, 


nothing the worse for having fallen out. 


His comment was a counterpoise to the easy optimism of my 
friend in Cork : ‘ Aye—true Irish, those pigs ; they followed 
the man who was taking them to their death. Even after he 
had let them down and given them a chance of life they got 
up dazed-like and went after him—true Irish, those pigs.’ 
He would say no more. ; 

From Killarney to Tralee::my ‘fellow-travellers were a 
bookmaker and his old assistant, who undid a sack:to show me 
his signboard. We were alone in the compartment and the 
younger man talked freely: he was a Republican and proud 
of it; he had never been to England, though he liked the 
English well enough. It was enough for him that Ireland was 
better off now than in 1916—the year of the Easter rebellion. 
The poor were richer, the rich were poorer ; on the average, 
perhaps Ireland was poorer; trade with England has fallen 
(it was £84,000,000 in 1924 and £25,000,000 in 1935), and no 
other country could take its place. But Ireland was no longer 
tied to England: if England got into another war, say with 
Italy or Germany, the Irish would know how to take advan- 
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tage of the situation. His companion, a man of sixty years, 
disagreed with him. Ireland could not live alone in the 
world: she had no friends anywhere. England was sorely 
weakened by the loss of Ireland; but the loss was mutual. 
Ireland was a great recruiting ground in the old days: the 
Irish had helped to win every war. Now they could only 
enlist in England, and might be marked men on their return 
if they did so. Four thousand youths, he read in the papers, 
had gone to England last year from Kerry alone to find 
employment. The national schools in the country were 
emptying: there were fewer pupils every year. De Valera 
had said that they would have to bring the Irish back from 
America to repeople Ireland and develop its industries afresh : 
he had taken two men off the land for every one he put into 
employment in industry. I left them to fight it out, interposing 
now and then to stir the embers of a conflict which they 
seemed to enjoy. 

We parted company at Tralee, a great centre for pigs, 
which go as bacon to the Co-operative Wholesale Society in 
England, where it is sold retail, thanks to the bounty, cheaper 
than in Tralee. Then over the hills by a toy railway to Dingle, 
a distance of some 30 miles, in two and a half hours. This 
peninsula is one of the least visited and most striking parts of 
Ireland ; the bays of Tralee and Brandon, separated only by 
a natrow spit of sand, are of great beauty: the clear, gaunt 
cliffs on the seaward side reminded me of South Persia. On 
the landward side runs a mountain range culminating to the 
east in Brandon Mountain—a climb of 3500 feet from the 
seashore. From Dingle I went by car round Slea Head, past 
the lofty, forbidding Blasket Islands, reaching Ballyferriter, 
not far from Smerwick Harbour, before sunset. I was the 
first visitor of the season but, having bought a pound of 
sausages and a Bologna in Tralee, was served with a good 
diriner at short notice. 

Most of the people in this corner of Ireland talk nothing 
but Irish among themselves: the children do not talk or 
easily understand English as do their elders. Yet they are 
not of ‘ Irish ’ blood—they are as much mixed as the English. 
The village names refer to Danish invaders and of villages 
burnt by Danes, just as in my corner of Hertfordshire. ‘ The 
field of skulls’ and some ruins testify to the cold-blooded 
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murder by Sir Walter Raleigh in 1588 of all Spanish survivors 
of the wrecked Armada he was able to find, in order to show 
that aggression did not pay, or to promote racial purity. 
Elsewhere they went—boy and man—to the gallows. Yet 
Spanish marks on the houses at Dingle, and Spanish names 
and traits, exist to show that they too have left their marks. 
They are known and hated to-day as inveterate poachers of 
fish and lobsters: the Free State patrols cannot stop them. 
There is one village with largely English names—a colony of 
migrants from another island; and the historians of ‘ the 
Kingdom ’ have evidence of far mote extensive immigrations 
in yet earlier days. 

The innkeeper urged me to call on ‘ the Canon,’ a well- 
liked and much-respected man ; I was fortunate to find him 
at home. He was a retired Army chaplain (Protestant), nearer 
eighty than seventy years of age, with a great record of war 
service in three continents. He had built himself a beautiful 
little cabin on the edge of the cliff overlooking the bay. 
There he and his wife lived with a little garden of their own 
making, a good library and many friends. His interest in his 
surroundings was as great as that of any young Irish patriot. 
Geology and Folklore, Public Health and Public Utility 
Societies, Old-Age Pensions and Blind Persons Rules, 
Unemployment Regulations and the like, he knew them all 
and could always help and advise when asked. He could 
speak Irish; his relations with the Catholic clergy and the 
Government officials were pleasant, and he had good things 
to say of both. He had stuck to his house during ‘the 
troubles? and went unharmed everywhere. But his main 
interests were sea-fishing and gardening. A fine example of 
adaptability—of doing the best of things in the clear and 
gentle light of the sunset of life. 

With him I saw the ruins of an Elizabethan fort, not yet 
taken over by the Free State Government, the ruins of St. 
Brandon’s Chapel (well cared for to-day under Government 
control), and buildings of even earlier date connected with 
the Danish invasion. He found me safe lodging for the night 
at Fehonagh, close by Smerwick Harbour, dominated by the 
Martello tower on the cliffs 1000 feet above, built 120 years ago 
as part of our preparation against Napoleon. I climbed the hill 
and was joined at the top by two youths who had been cutting 
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turf for fuel. Ravens and jackdaws were nesting near, they 
said, and they spoke of a peregrine falcon’s nest in the cliff 
300 feet below. They had often been on watch for Spanish 
and French fishing-vessels who came in to poach: a few 
had been caught and fined heavily, but the Free State patrol 
was not strong enough these days effectively to control the 
depredations of poachers. 

I was asked to sup early, for my hostess, and indeed every 
man, woman and child, was going to ‘the mission’ that 
evening and the house would be empty. Every five years, I 
was told, each parish in Ireland is visited by a group of 
“ redemptorist ’ fathers, whose task it is to.quicken the faith 
of the flock during mission week. My hostess had given up 
her plans for a Whitsuntide trip to Killarney ; few, she said, 
would leave the parish duting the mission. It would not be 
tight: after all, they only came once every five years. I 
walked out after supper, and saw hundreds of young men 
and boys on bicycles, and many more men and women of all 
ages in pony and donkey carts, converging on the church by 
every road from four or five miles around. 

I was early afoot next day, and met the same impressive 
stream of folk going to High Mass, for it was Whit Sunday. 
Each successive group greeted me politely, or returned my 
salute with a pleasant smile and a nod. The first visitor in 
the season is, like the cuckoo, a sign that summer is near. 
From the tiny harbour creek of Coos the path began to climb 
steeply : it is an old pilgrim-way some hundreds of years old. 
At the top of the pass I was rewarded by a view as fine as any 
in the United Kingdom—north to the Shannon, south to the 
Blaskets, north-east to the hills between Cork and Killarney, 
south-east to Kenmare. I could see the very place where four 
vessels of the Armada were wrecked. On the north lay the 
Bay of Tralee, where Roger Casement landed: I knew the 
spot and could see it clearly. In the distance I identified 
the very field where last year I had picked up a flint axe, and 
sandhills where the horns of an Irish elk had been unearthed. 
Below me the Chapel of St. Brandon was clearly visible: a 
few hundred feet above me was his oratory, a famous place 
of pilgrimage whither some thirty years ago a bishop was 
carried in his chair amidst thousands of the faithful. Beyond 
was Dingle Bay, where in 1796 the French would have com- 
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menced the conquest of Ireland but for a timely gale; but 
Effavit Deus et dissipati sunt. 

-T made my way down the steep slopes with regret, I 
would fain have feasted my eyes longer on the scene, but the 
hills were powdered with snow—a rare event at Whitsuntide 
—and the wind was cold.. An hour or so later I was on the 
main road again, passing in review the whole population of 
Brandon. on theit way from church at Cloghane.. The 
universal observance of the festivals of the Church and of 
communal Sunday worship is here part of the tempo of life, 
as it once was in England, and indeed in all Europe, where 
Christian missioners wisely retained and developed the rhythm 
of pagan worship. To worship God without admitting any 
relation between man and the universe—the succession of the 
seasons, the turn of the year, the times of sowing and reaping, 
and of mating and lambing—is to deprive worship of | its 
true significance. Life in the city, which knows none of these 
things, breeds cranks and fanatics, starved of man’s birth- 
right. 

‘4 I stopped on the road for a Guinness: the keeper of the 
house welcomed me as an old friend. ‘ London,’ he said, ‘ is 
looking up. Hundreds of boys and girls have left these parts 
in the past twelve months to work there, and most of them 
have found work. . They mostly go to London ; it is the only 
place they know, and they help each other to get situations.’ 
He mentioned some of the newer of London’s mean suburbs 
and some of the worst of its oldest slums—they were mere 
names to him. ‘We get letters,’ he said, seeing my face 
clouded at his recital; ‘many of them are sending money 
home: they all find work for themselves; they are of our 
best.’ 

My heart sank as I walked down the road: I felt sorry 
for de Valera and all idealists. On the wall of the national 
school I saw the freshly-painted slogan : 


HONOUR THE PATRIOT DEAD: 
RALLY TO THE CAUSE AND JOIN THE LR.A. 


On the little bridge across a trout stream was another war-- 


cty : 
WEAR AN EASTER LILY. 


DEATH TO TRAITORS AND. INFORMERS. 
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These and similar calls to action, however misguided, were 
the only advertisements I saw in a ten-mile walk along the 
main road. At the same hour the next day I was in the 
London ‘ Underground’; the placards there spoke of a 
lipstick, ‘ gloriously, thrillingly, wickedly red,’ of imaginary 
remedies for fancied bodily ills and the toll of time and 
advancing age. Had the youth of Kerry made a good 
exchange ? Had they not sold themselves into bondage ? 
Were not the inscriptions of the school. wall less harmful 
than those on the ‘ Tube.’ ‘ Fear not them that kill the body.’ 

A young Irishman from Cork, making his first trip to 
England for a sure job, was standing by me as on deck we 
saw the last of the coast of Ireland. ‘ May I not return!’ 
he said; ‘there’s nothing but miseries there for the likes of 
me: the curse of politics is on us, and there is nowhere to go 
but England these days.’ ‘ Are you'a Republican ?’ I askedi 
* Sure I was,’ he replied, ‘ but P’ll be a loyaller subject of the 
King than my father ever was, now I know what’s what. If 
the job fails on me I’ll join the Navy or the Army, but return” 


I will not.’ 
ARNOLD WILSON. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 @” 12 Orange Street, 
Leicester Square, W.C.z. 








